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THE 

FIRST DAY 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


Employees speak their minds 


about that first day on a new job. 


| HEREBY RESOLVE... 


“Operation Bootstrap” could start with these New Year's 


resolutions, thought up by supervisors, for supervisors. 


‘BUT | DIDN’T SIGN ANYTHING!” 
It doesn’t take a red seal to make a contract; even 


a few casual words can commit you or your company. 


CUT COSTS WITH QUALITY CONTROL 


Inspection and controls are not frills. Here’s 


how they can help cut costs in your department. 
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“This | Believe...” 


In the Light of Reason 


By Bernard M. Baruch 


W: MUST FREE OURSELVES of man’s 
age-old tendency to swing from one 
extreme to another. We must seek out the 
course of disciplined reason that avoids both 
dumb submission and blind revolt. 

I believe in reason because it remains 
man’s best tool for governing himself. 
Neither perfection nor Utopia is within man’s 
grasp. But if the frenzy of soaring hope can 
never be realized, we can also avoid the 
panic of plunging despair, if we learn to 
think our problems through, decide what we 
value most, anc organize ourselves—both as 
individuals and as a nation—to see that first 


things come first. 
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By Robert A. Sutermeister 





Professor of Personnel Management 
University of Washington 


Here’s the worker's side of the story 
about the first day on a new job. 


is sometimes weakened or even de- 


eS YOUR FIRST DAY on 
stroyed by what happens the first 


your first job? 





If you were like the average em- 
ployee, you walked through the of- 
fice door or plant gate somewhat 
apprehensively, but with a sincere 
desire to do your best. You were 
glad you had been hired, and you 
wanted to make your boss glad he 
had hired you. 

It’s something to remember, now 
that the tables are turned and you 
yourself are there to receive a new 
employee. To have him arrive at 
work well motivated is a real asset 
to any company—one that all su- 
pervisors should do their best to 
maintain. Unfortunately, this asset 
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day, the first week, or the first few 
‘veeks on the job. Conversely, the 
will to work can also be tremen- 
dously strengthened by the new 
employee’s first experiences. 

How does the first day look to the 
employee? To find out, I have 
asked students who have been em- 
ployed in industry to relate inci- 
dents in their work experience that 
have been extremely discouraging 
or encouraging to them, and that 
weakened or strengthened their in- 
itial attitudes of wanting to do the 
best job possible. 

Each incident to be described 








will represent the employee’s side of 
the story. If we could get the super- 
visor’s view as well, we would have 
a truer over-all picture of what 
happened. Nevertheless, though we 
can recognize the possibility that 
the employee himself may have 
been responsible for his good or bad 
attitude and performance, these 
statements represent what the em- 
ployees saw, how the situations 
looked to them, and how they felt. 
Their statements suggest the kinds 
of supervisory behavior that dis- 
courage employees from doing their 
best or, on the other hand, stimu- 
late them to “keep up the good 
work.” 

These incidents were written by 
students in a classroom, with no ad- 
vance notice. The statements have 
been left essentially as they were 
written. 


First impressions 


Everyone knows that the impres- 
sions gained in the first few hours 
and days on a new job have a terrif- 
ic impact on the employee’s atti- 
tude. The first day is a red-letter 
day for the new employee, and he 
is likely to remember for years just 
what took place. People have told 
me in great detail about their intro- 
ductions to a job 30 or even 40 
years previously. To the supervisor, 
on the other hand, this may be just 
another day on which one addi- 
tional employee is reporting for 
work. The supervisor has a thou- 
sand and one things to do besides 








taking care of the new employee. 

It’s easy to ask the new employee 
to wait until the day’s work is as- 
signed and things are flowing smooth- 
ly—or in other ways to give him the 
impression that his presence is not 
really needed. But it’s not so easy to 
remember that everything that hap- 
pens on this day can strengthen or 
weaken job attitudes. 


Looking for clues 
During his introduction to the job, 
the new employee is likely to ex- 
amine every word and action of the 
supervisor for a clue to the atmos- 
phere of the organization. Sometimes 
the supervisor actually invites the 
employee not to do a good job: 
“On my first day reporting for 
work, the foreman, or rather the 
shift supervisor, was indoctrinat- 
ing me on the duties of my job, 
and one of the points he brought 
out was that each worker relieved 
the worker on the previous shift 
15 minutes early; that is, if you 
were working on the 4-to-12 shift, 
you would relieve the worker on 
the 8-to-4 shift at 3:45, etc. The 
boss explained this, and _ then 
added, ‘If you don’t feel like com- 
ing in 15 minutes early you can 
tell the person you relieve to go to 
hell because your shift is actually 
from 4 to 12, and that 15-minutes- 
early business is just an agreement 
among the workers.’ The first 
thing I thought of was that there 
must be some kind of separation 
between the ideas of the worker 
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and those of the foreman.’’ 


“The boss put me to work stack- 
ing lumber out in back of the 
plant. He told me that the stacking 
job should take 
me a couple of 
hours. Fifteen 
minutes later | 
was asking for something to do. 
He then told me I was working 
‘too damn fast’ and that I should 
learn how to loaf, and still look 
busy. This incident dampened my 
initial enthusiasm toward the job.” 


“He said I was 
working ‘too 
damn fast.” 


Not enough to do 


Sometimes, the difficulties of the 
first day or week are intensified 
by the employee’s not having 
enough work to do: 


“I was hired as an office em- 
ployee on a Monday morning. The 
remainder of the week I was given 
pamphlets and books to read con- 
cerning company policies, com- 
pany history, employee benefits, 
and, in general, anything that was 
available to keep my mind occu- 
pied until my boss had organized 
and arranged sufficient work to 
keep me satisfactorily and usefully 
employed. By the end of the first 
week of semiemployment, I was 
exhausted trying to look busy and 
interested in my reading, none of 
which was more than vaguely tied 
to the job that was later given to 


29 


me. 


“I was hired by a company sev- 
eral years ago on a part-time basis 
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to work in a service station. When 
I reported to the personnel depart- 
ment they gave me instructions to 
report to the division head, say- 
ing, ‘He will take care of you to 
get you started.’ When I found 
the division head, I discovered 
that he knew nothing about my 
being hired for his department. In 
fact, he looked suspiciously at me 
as if I had not been hired at all. 
Since he had “Most of the time 
not expected 
me, there were 
no set duties 
my first day. In fact, most of the 
time that first day I just wandered 
around and did nothing. There- 
fore, at the end of the day I went 
home feeling very dissatisfied with 
the job.” 


1 just wandered 


around ... 


He should know what's expected 


The employee’s — self-motivation 


may be quickly killed if he doesn’t 
know what is expected of him: 


“The only time you learned 
what was expected of you in the 
company where I worked was 
when you either did something 
wrong, or didn’t do something 
that they seemed to assume you 
knew about. You never were quite 
sure how much or how far you 
could go on your own, without first 
being told what to do. . . 


“I was given the job of writing a 
letter about a subject which I 
knew little about. Instances such 
as this happened several times 











where I was given a job and it 
seemed as if I were supposed to 
read the boss’s mind to see what 
he really wanted done. The main 
trouble is that you know you can’t 
do a good job and don’t want to 
turn in a poor one.” 


Even if the new employee knows 
what is expected of him, circum- 
stances may prevent him from do- 
ing it. For example, if he receives 
conflicting orders from two bosses, 
it’s going to be pretty difficult for 
him to maintain the enthusiasm and 
interest he started with: 


“The workers like myself had 
difficulty knowing just whom they 
were taking orders from. A_ boss 
might need a few men and pick 
them regardless of where they 
were working. This, of course, 
would infuriate the original boss 
who placed you on the job. The 
workers were constantly caught in 
these supervisory hassles, and 
many like myself didn’t care what 
kind of a job 
they did, as they 
never had _ the 
opportunity to 
do a good job if they tried. Needless 
to say, the turnover was quite 
heavy.” 


“You were con- 
stantly caught in 
a hassle.” 


Or, he may not be supplied with 
the necessary tools and materials to 
perform the work expected of him: 


“Nothing is more discouraging 
than being sent after equipment 
only to find it has been loaned 
someplace else. You go to the next 


place and they tell you it has been 
returned. By the time you have 
chased back and forth three or 
four times you feel more like go- 
ing home than bothering to look 
any further, and you don’t mind 
telling the supervisor so.” 


The problem of instruction 


Probably the most significant ele- 
ment in the employee’s adjustment 
to a new job is the instruction he 
receives. Sometimes the instructor 
is an old-timer who knows the job 
from A to Z—and can’t understand 
why the newcomer is so dumb he 
can't learn it in a few minutes! 


“The instruction I was given on 
my job was extremely sketchy and 
given by a person who was prob- 
ably well versed, but couldn’t con- 
vey information to others in an 
understandable manner. As a con- 
sequence, misunderstanding  oc- 
curred at the outset of my employ- 
ment and continued for some 
time.” 


All too often, instruction is hap- 
hazard and omits steps or informa- 
tion the new man needs: 


“I was seeking employment with 
the railroad, as a fireman. In the 
process of qualifying for my work, 
I had to accompany another fire- 
man, an experienced person, on 
several trips. He turned out to be 
very impatient and quick tem- 
pered. While I was traveling with 
him, I was to take care of the du- 
ties allotted a fireman. He would 
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sit in his seat and send me back 
through the engines to check on 
things that I couldn’t even locate. 
At the end of the first trip, I was 
ready to forget the whole thing 
and seek employment with a dif- 
ferent firm.” 


Through inadequate instruction, 
he may feel that there is no pur- 
pose in his task: 


“Work was boring and I couldn't 
see the need for doing it. It never 
was explained, even though I 
asked several times.” 


Order giving 

Like instructions, order giving 
must be handled properly if it is to 
encourage favorable attitudes 
among new employees. The orders 
must suit the person and the situa- 
tion. Some orders call for explana- 
tions and reasons if they are to have 
the full support of the employee. 
Some employees work better when 
they are allowed some latitude in 
using their own judgment: 


“I think the best super I’ve had 
was the one who would say to me, 
‘Here’s a problem. If you run into 
trouble, come see me and I'll try 
to help you.’ ” 


Witness what happens when such , 


encouragement is missing: 


“They are guilty of lack of con- 
fidence in their employees. Em- 
ployees are not allowed to exercise 
any judgment in even the smallest 
things. Which brings up another 
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problem—failure of supervisors to 
put themselves in another per- 
son’s shoes. Sometimes it was ab- 
solutely necessary to use your own 
judgment on something. But if 


your actions ,, 
oe I could never 
didn't go with 
Ee ., use my own 
policy, you'd . 99 

eae judgment. 


had it. No ex- 
planations—you were wrong. 
These things eventually caused me 
to quit.” 


Even if the employee wants to do 
a good job, knows what is expected 
of him, can do what is expected of 
him, and gets proper instructions 
and orders, he still may not do a 
good job. Perhaps he is unable to 
accept the philosophy of the or- 
ganization: 


“IT was 16 years old, going to 
high school; and this was my first 
working experience. I applied for 
a selling position at one of the 
downtown department stores and 
was pleased to be hired, even at 
the minimum wage. I became dis- 
contented for the following two 
reasons: 1) The selling personnel 
were treated as impersonally as 
possible with emphasis only on 
how many dollars they could ring 
up on the cash register per day. 2) 
The customer was treated, not as 
an individual with certain needs 
and wants, but as an object with 
purchasing power; the more the 
store could get of his money, the 
better. Good will and customer 
satisfaction were mentioned very 











little. I quit this job and worked 
at another large department store 
in the same city and was very 
happy for my entire two-and-a- 
half-year stay.” 


Group pressures 


Even the greatest effort to 
strengthen favorable attitudes may 
be wasted if the new employee en- 
counters poor attitudes among the 
other workers. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for a new employee to main- 
tain a positive attitude in a negative 
atmosphere: 


“On a summer job at a pulp 
mill, I was placed on a machine 
where you turned out so many 
loads of finished product per shift. 
The men on the other shifts had 
been with the company many 
years. We had to mark down the 
output for each shift. I managed 
to turn out a bit more than the 
old-timers and they immediately 
started telling me, mostly in a jok- 
ing manner, that I was working 
too hard, and no sense in straining 
yourself, etc. When I kept on turn- 
ing out more, one of them finally 
told me that I should stop that or 
the company would expect all of 
them to turn out more.” 


Sometimes the pressure is less di- 
rect; it becomes a question of the 
employee’s “going along with the 
gang,” even though he knows the 
gang is wrong. How can we expect 
an employee to be conscientious 
and work hard if his fellow work- 





ers are just getting by, yet are paid 


as much as he and—more impor- 


tant—are not called to task for poor 
performance? 

“T worked last summer in Alas- 
ka in a fish company on the casing 
line, where the boxes are folded 
and then cans inserted and the 
cases glued and stacked. Most of 
us were new at the job and at first 
we tried to break all records of 
crews in previous years. We had a 
guaranteed wage for the season, 
but our overtime (above 8 hours) 
we received extra. Actually every- 
thing was overtime except be- 
tween 8:00 A.M. and 5:00 P.M. 
With this type of pay arrangement 
we soon began to realize, ‘Why, if 
we have about 9 hours work, not 
stretch it into 10 or 11?’ This was 
very easy, because letting a dented 
can slip into the machine would 
stop the whole 
operation from 
2 to 5 minutes. 
Thus we got a 
considerable amount of overtime 
by slowing down our operation. 

“Ordinarily I would not have 
done this, but everyone said the 
company was going to have the 
largest pack in history and they 
could afford to give us a little ex- 
tra. Also we knew they could not 
fire anyone because they would 
have to pay for his plane fare back 
to the States ($125), plus the fare 
of a new man to replace him. 
Another reason for keeping the 
man was because of the guaran- 


“We got over- 
time by slowing 
down.” 
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teed wage. Thus we had the com- 
pany over a barrel and we took 
advantage of it. I felt sorry for the 
company, but everyone else was 
doing it, so I did too.” 


Praise or blame? 


The way a supervisor hands out 
credit or criticism, praise or blame, 
can also make a big difference in 
the new worker’s attitude toward 
his job. There is probably no greater 
incentive to an employee than to 
have his supervisor go out of his 
way to recognize good work: 


“I had been working extra hard 
for the company, doing more than 
most other employees. After a 
month of this, the foreman noticed 
it and told me to go with the truck 
driver after each lunch hour and 
mail our parcel posts for the day. 
This was an honored job and was 
much envied by all employees. It 
was a reward for my extra efforts.” 


“One of the encouraging ex- 
periences | had while working as 
a retail clerk was having a de- 
partment of my 
own (electric 
and _ hardware) 
after only a week 
or so of employment. It certainly 
made me feel as though they had 
confidence in me and I wanted to 
continue to prove their faith in 
me. “ 


“I wanted to 
prove their faith 
in me,” 


And, on the other hand, nothing 
can destroy an employee’s good at- 
titude more quickly than repri- 
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manding him unjustly—for  in- 
stance, criticizing him unfairly and 
not giving him an opportunity to 
present his side of the story: 


“I was helping three other fel- 
lows unload a box car of ties. The 
three other men left to have a 
smoke, and I was left there by 
myself. Since the task of unload- 
ing the car requires at least two 
men, I could do nothing by my- 
self, and so I sat down. After sev- 
eral minutes, the foreman came up 
to me and gave me a tongue lash- 
ing for not working. My compan- 
ions came back, and when I told 
them what had happened, they 
really had the laugh on me, for 
they had walked right past the 
foreman and nothing was said to 
them.” 


Belittle—or build up? 


If the supervisor never has a good 
word to say, but is always ready to 
belittle his employees, he may end 
up spiting only himself: 


“In 1951, I went to work for a 
large company as a deckhand on 
one of their towboats. My first 
skipper was an example of the 
kind of man that I dont 
care to work for. He never made 
a gesture of encouragement. Noth- 
ing could ever be done well 
enough to please him. No matter 
how well or how fast I did a job, 
his previous deckhand had always 
done it better and faster. At first 
this did not bother me as much as 








it did later, because I figured it 
was probably true I wasn’t as good 
as his previous deckhand. But as I 
improved and learned my job, his 
attitude ‘remained the same and 
this became very discouraging. 
_ Consequently, I changed boats 
“Nothing 1 did 94 skippers as 
soon as I could. 
Later on, I found 
out that other 
deckhands had had the same ex- 
perience with the man, and I was 
not the only one who wouldn't 
work for him.” 


.ever pleased 


him.” 


“One day I came up with a 
good idea. In fact, my _ fellow 
workers thought I should make 
the suggestion to the supervisor. I 
went up to him and said, ‘Mr. X, 
I’ve got a good idea.’ He replied, 
‘Save it, you might never get an- 
other one.’ I never went back to 
him with any more ideas.” 





MAKE AN EMPLOYEE’S 
FIRST DAY COUNT 


. Make him feel part of the group. 

. Give him enough work to do. 

. Tell him what's expected of him. 

. Be sure he knows who his boss is. 

. See that he has the necessary 
tools and materials. 

6. Instruct him properly. 

. In giving orders, show your con- 
fidence in his ability. 

. Give credit where it’s due. 

. Criticize constructively. 

. Play fair. 


On the other hand, the supervisor 
who rewards good work is himself 
rewarded: 


“During the summer, I worked 
in a food-processing plant. With 
the seasonal nature of the work, 
most employment is temporary. I 
worked under two foremen. One 
had generous praise for a job well 
done. The other expected a job to 
be well done, and would take ac- 
tion against employees below par. 
The employees paid back in kind: 
They tried to make the second 
man look bad in front of his super- 
visors, while they would do almost 
anything to help the first foreman.” 


Fair play 
Finally, the supervisor’s fairness 
—or lack of it—plays a major role 
in motivating the new employee. 
The supervisor who plays favo- 
rites or breaks promises gets the 
results he deserves: 


“I was in a reserve component 
and once a year we would have to 
attend a two-week training period. 
Even though I took my two-week 
annual vacation from the company 
to attend the training program, 
the foreman took advantage of my 
absence and replaced me with an- 
other of his buddies. I was then 
demoted to tasks such as sweep- 
ing and furnace work. I quit the 
same day as I was not going to stay 
with a company that drops you to 
the very bottom after three years. 
P.S. I am happy to hear that the 
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foreman I am talking about was 
replaced shortly after I left.” 


A valuable asset 

It may take a minute—or several 
minutes—to pay special attention to 
the new man on the job. But the 
rewards are well worth the trouble; 


for the new employee’s desire to do 
his best is a valuable asset. Building 
on this asset makes the supervisor’s 
job of training and induction a lot 
easier than it would be if he had to 
start from scratch. And it makes 
the eight hours on the job not a 
chore, but a satisfying experience. 


Disappearing Act 


Day after day, year after year, 


Ly 
o 


proudly keeps his desktop clear. 


No papers lie there, waiting action, 

No letters seeking satisfaction, 

No memo pads, no routing slips, 

No rubber bands, no paper clips, 

No candy bars that have one bite out, 
No tickets for a coming night out, 

No scorecards with a golfing score, 

No crumbs from lunch two days before. 
All these, however, if you’d know, 

Are safely in the drawer below. 


—RICHARD ARMOUR 


in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 
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MORE THAN YOU THINK! 


By Frederick J. Gaudet 


OW MUCH DOES IT COST to re- 
H place one of your workers— 
for example, an unskilled laborer? 

Ten to one, you're going to under- 
estimate it. For very few people real- 
ize how great labor-turnover costs 
can be. A figure of $30, for exam- 
ple, was recently cited as the turn- 
over cost per laborer on a housing 
project. Sheer nonsense. 

More realistic is the average fig- 
ure of slightly under $500 per em- 
ployee, which came out of a survey 
of 37 companies in the Los Angeles 
area. Or the estimate of W. I. Chris- 
topher_who recently conducted a 
survey of labor turnover in hospitals, 
presenting as his rule of thumb “a 


minimum cost of $300 to lose and 
replace just one worker.” He con- 
cludes: “We can approximate labor- 
turnover costs as the hourly pay 
rate multiplied by 500.” 

This means that losing and re- 
placing one worker who earns $80 





DR. GAUDET is Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Laboratory of 
Psychological Services at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. He has also 
served as a consultant to industry. Co- 
author of several books, he has written 
numerous articles—among them, Labor 
Turnover: Management's Blind Spot, 
which appeared in the March, 1956, 
issue of SM. 
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a week can cost about $1,000! In 
higher-level jobs, turnover costs may 
soar as high as $6,000. 

Sound incredible? Every dollar of 
it can be accounted for, when we 
consider all the factors that make 
turnover expensive. 

Every employee on the payroll 
represents an investment on the 
part of the company. The company 
has spent money to recruit him, se- 
lect him from among other appli- 
cants, hire him, put him on the pay- 
roll, train and supervise him. When 
he quits or is fired, the company, in 
a sense, loses its investment, be- 
cause the whole process has to be 
gone through all over again with his 
replacement. This is the over-all 
view of labor turnover costs—the 
realistic view. 

Basically, turnover costs can be 
categorized under six broad head- 
ings: 


Recruitment 

Recruitment of employees may 
involve expenses for advertising; 
agency fees; time of company rep- 
resentatives (at conventions, 
conferences, and educational institu- 
tions); brochures, booklets, or 
exhibits; and the public-relations ac- 
tivities of personnel-department 
workers. 

The cost of recruitment inter- 
views should be calculated on the 
basis of the cost per interview mul- 
tiplied by the total number of candi- 
dates interviewed for any one job. 
The same type of calculation would 
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apply to printed matter. Consider 
the production of, say, 1,000 bro- 
chures, designed to attract new em- 
ployees to a company. Printing costs 
may come to $150—or 15 cents 
apiece. If the brochure results in the 
actual employment of 50 workers, 
however, the total cost must then be 
prorated over the number hired— 
bringing the true recruitment cost of 
each booklet to $3. 

(The costs quoted in this article 
are from the author’s files.) 

While recruiting costs vary with 
the job and the availability of quali- 
fied candidates, they are compara- 
tively easy to compute. Some typical 
ones: $800 for a journeyman ma- 
chinist; $12 for a shipping-room 
packer (hired through newspaper 
advertising). 


Selecting and hiring 

Selecting and hiring new workers 
adds another wide range to turnover 
costs—for processing application let- 
ters and application blanks, for in- 
terviews, medical examinations, ref- 
erence checks, and tests. 

» A pplication letters (submitted 
usually for higher-level jobs) must 
be screened carefully, a process that 
may require the services of one per- 
sonnel worker or a_ conference 
among several different managers. 
The cost: Their time, figured at their 
salary rates. Answering the letters 
of all promising candidates incurs 
further costs—from about $18 for a 
technician’s job to some $84 for a 
plant manager’s. 








& Application blanks are con- 
siderably more expensive to process 
than to print (the only cost factor 
usually considered). Checking the 
forms to make sure they have been 
completed, and, more important, 
evaluating whether the candidates 
have the required experience and/or 
education, may cost about $1 per 
application. When the number of 
applicants is large in relation to the 
number actually hired—as, for 
example, one in 30 for supervisory 
trainees or one in 50 for salesmen— 
the cost per man hired becomes im- 
pressive. 

& Interviews also cost more than 
is usually acknowledged. Company 
expense can be figured by dividing 
the interviewer's salary (plus over- 
head for his office, secretarial serv- 
ices, etc.) by the number of people 
actually hired. If he interviews four 
applicants to fill one job, that job 
costs the time spent on all four inter- 
views. 

Typical interviewing costs are $10 
to $15 for a laborer’s job, $45 for a 
shipping-room packer’s, $125 for a 
sales engineer’s. 

The line manager, as well as the 
personnel department, may inter- 
view the applicant. The cost for 
such interviewing may then range 
from an additional $3 to $5 for 
the short time spent with unskilled 
workers, to hundreds of dollars for 
technical or managerial candidates 
who may be interviewed several 
times by several management peo- 
ple. 


& Medical-examination costs av- 
erage about $7 for unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor, $8 for shipping depart- 
ment packers, often much higher for 
candidates for executive jobs. 

& References, like application 
letters, must be checked, evaluated, 
and compared. Writing to check ref- 
erences usually costs about $2 per 
letter. Thus, if three people are con- 
sidered for the same job and two 
letters are sent out on each, the ref- 
erence check for this one job would 
cost $12. Checking references for a 
manufacturing foreman costs even 
more—about $35—because more 
letters are sent and more calls made. 
And this does not even include the 
cost of the time spent in evaluating 
the replies. 

& Psychological testing adminis- 
tered by a plant psychologist will 
cost his time and the overhead for 
his office, divided by the number of 
tests he administers. This might av- 
erage $2 to $200 per applicant, de- 
pending on the thoroughness of the 
examination. Tests of manage- 
ment personnel cost more—for ex- 
ample, $240 for a foreman. 

& Other selection costs may in- 
clude security and/or credit investi- 
gation ($15 to $200); company 
badge, including photograph ($3 
and up); incorporating data on the 
worker in various company records 
and files ($5 to $40); safety gog- 
gles ($3); travel expenses (if an 
out-of-town applicant is reimbursed 
for an interview visit); and, of 
course, overhead charges of the per- 
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ESTIMATING THE COSTS OF TURNOVER 


How many companies have any idea what it costs them to hire 
and fire employees? Not many, to judge by the results of a survey 
published in the SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT Newsletter, an 
AMA service for supervisory-training executives. Controllers of 
80 companies were asked to estimate how much it cost to replace 
good workers who might have been saved by “excellent first- 
line supervision.” 

Nine replied, and their estimates ranged all the way from two 
figures to four figures, to fill the simplest clerical job. Their 
figures included the costs of recruitment, processing, orienta- 
tion, and training to average productive levels. Here are the 











results: 
Job Area Skill Classifications Range of Costs 
Lowest Highest 
Estimate Estimate 
CLERICAL Lowest Skill, e.g., File Clerk, 
Messenger $50 $ 2,000 
Highest Skill, e.g., Secre- 
tary-Correspondent, or “As- 
sistant To” 250 7,000 
MACHINE Lowest Skill, e.g., Machine 
PRODUCTION = Operator, or Simple Assem- 
bler 50 500 
Highest Skill, e.g., Artisan 400 5,000 








MAINTENANCE Lowest Skill, e.g., Cleaner, 
Oiler 60 3,000 


Highest Skill, e.g., Tool- 
maker, Designer, Power- 
Plant Engineer 400 10,000 
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sonnel office. But this is still only 
the beginning. 


Indoctrination and training costs 


Even companies that have no for- 
mal indoctrination programs must 
allow some time for the new em- 
ployee to learn about his work. 
Even on the most routine job it usu- 
ally takes some time for him to get 
up to the average production rate. 

Formal programs may include a 
half-day training session, a company 
tour, introduction to equipment and 
personnel, and a talk with the line 
foreman. For a minimum program 
of this kind, the costs for the time of 
the employee, the trainer, and the 
foreman, plus the costs of training 
materials and of space used for 
training, run from $10 to $50. 

The more complicated the job, 
the more indoctrination is usually 
necessary. 

On-the-job training does, of 
course, pay for itself. In one com- 
pany, semiskilled assemblers had 
high spoilage rates because they 
were encouraged to acquire speed 
and thus qualify for piece-rate pay- 
ment. A training program reduced 
such spoilage costs from $3,900 to 
$1,300. 


On-the-job costs 


On-the-job costs that usually in- 
crease with the entry of a new 
employee include production and 
supervision, wastage and spoilage, 
machinery or tool maintenance and 
depreciation, accidents, taxes, in- 





spection, and idle machinery. Such 
costs vary with the new employee’s 
competence. 

& Increased cost of productiv- 
ity: The cost per unit produced by 
the new worker can be high, espe- 
cially when expensive machinery or 
other equipment is involved. This is 
most obvious, perhaps, in compa- 
nies that assure the new employee a 
minimum salary until he acquires 
sufficient competence to work on a 
piece rate—i.e., until he can keep 
up with the regular employees. Dur- 
ing this period, the new employee’s 
high production cost per unit adds 
to company expenses. 

& Increased cost of supervision: 
Extra time spent on new workers 
means extra costs. “How?” one may 
wonder, “since the supervisor is on 
the job—and on the payroll—any- 
way?” The answer: Giving time to 
a new employee takes time from his 
other necessary duties. If he were 
not spending extra time on the new 
worker, he would be otherwise pro- 
ductively occupied. 

B® Increased maintenance or de- 
preciation: New workers add to 
maintenance and depreciation costs. 
If this seems hard to believe, con- 
sider what happens to a brand new 
truck during its first year if it is 
driven only by inexperienced driv- 
ers. 

& Higher inspection costs: New 
employees usually turn out work of 
lower quality than that of regular 
employees. Thus, the company must 
spend more time inspecting (to un- 
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cover substandard work) or—worse 
—suffer a decrease in quality. 

& Idle machinery, equipment, 
and space: The employee who 
leaves is seldom replaced immedi- 
ately. Equipment standing idle and 
space going unused must be fig- 
ured into the turnover cost. 


Separation costs 


Turnover takes its toll, not just in 
the hiring and training of another 
employee, but also in the processing 
of the worker who is leaving. 

& Exit interviews of the depart- 
ing worker may consist of a single 
consultation with a personnel staff 
member or extensive discussions 
with the personnel staff and line man- 
agers. Such costs will range from $3 
to $50, depending on the number 
of people involved. The clerical 
work to take the employee off the 
books may add another $3 to $20. 

> Severance pay is not usually a 
large item, since turnover is highest 
among employees with short serv- 
ice. But increased unemployment 
insurance, especially in states that 
have merit-rating systems for low 
turnover, is a definite expense. 


Intangible costs 


As if all this were not enough, 
there are additional intangible costs 
which make the departure of one 
employee (and the entrance of an- 
other) a more expensive procedure 
than it is generally considered. 

Consider, for example, the de- 
parture of a popular employee. 
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“Well, only four more days to go,” 
he may tell his associates. “I don’t 
know about you guys, but I’m glad 
to be getting out of here.” His pro- 
duction tends to decline his last 
week—and so does theirs. Feelings 
of uncertainty, doubt, and insecur- 
ity can hurt production and morale. 

Or consider how a heavy turn- 
over rate can affect over-all product 
quality. Sooner or later, the uneven 
production caused by constant com- 
ings and goings of employees is sure 
to be felt at the sales front. 

Worst of all, turnover can be con- 
tagious. When turnover is high, 
it gets to be talked about, and it 
can threaten a company’s competi- 
tive position. If two plants in the 
same area are competing for the 
same labor supply, the high turn- 
over rate at one plant may warn off 
the higher-grade job applicants. 
Thus, the plant gets lower-grade ap- 
plicants who, in turn, are more like- 
ly to quit or be fired, thus boosting 
the turnover rate still higher. 

Do these examples of turnover 
cost seem exaggerated? They are 
not. These are actual costs as esti- 
mated in hundreds of companies. 
The danger lies not in overempha- 
sizing but in underestimating turn- 
over costs. It must be remembered, 
of course, that, regardless of cost, 
some turnover may be desirable to 
introduce new blood and to weed 
out incompetence. But the super- 
visor who takes a good close look at 
the record can take concrete steps to 
cut down on avoidable turnover.# 
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By J. Wallace LeBach 
and Beyer V. Parker 


T’S DOUBTFUL that anyone can 
I qualify as an authority on the 
origin of New Year’s resolutions. 
But we can all testify to their fate— 
for we've all, at one time or an- 
other, made such resolutions. 

Most of these vows have gently 
faded without disturbing our seren- 
ity. But a few have survived as 
testimony to the fact that man 
alone, of all living creatures, is able 
to hitch himself up by his own 
bootstraps. 

We are not referring to the cus- 
tomary resolution that you may 
have made at home. It’s easy to 
give up smoking—there are some 
who have done it dozens of times. 
We are not thinking of resolutions 
that primarily concern only our- 
selves. Instead, we have in mind 
the type of resolution that any su- 





Most New Year's resolutions 
were made to be broken— 
but here are some that 

no supervisor can afford 

to ignore 





pervisor would make—based on his 
job situation and on a conscientious 
desire to improve his relationships 
with his fellow employees. 


Do supervisors resolve? 

Do supervisors make resolutions? 
We thought it would be interesting 
to find out—and we did! In man- 
agement classes, and at random, we 
informally questioned a total of 148 
management people at all levels. 

Many supervisors frankly ad- 
mitted that they frequently made 
resolutions, always with the best in- 
tentions. Some admitted that they 
were carried away by enthusiasm 
or by the bitter memory of a previ- 
ous experience. Others remarked 
that merely making a resolution was 
an asset, since the act served as a 
reminder of things to do—or not to 
do! Several supervisors, every De- 
cember, actually wrote out a list of 
resolutions or “improvement goals,” 
as they called them, and reviewed 
the list the following year to deter- 
mine how well they had succeeded. 

A number confessed that while 
they did make resolutions, they did 
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not publicly proclaim their inten- 
tions, preferring to keep them with- 
in their own consciences. 


Their resolutions 

The first supervisor we ques- 
tioned did not hesitate a moment. 
“You bet I’ve made a resolution. 
Some time ago I got into a hassle 
with another supervisor, and before 
we could stop ourselves we were 
yelling at each other, in voices you 
could hear a mile away. I lost my 
temper, called him names you 
couldn’t print, and left in a rage. 
My stupidity makes me sick every 
time I remember it. So I’ve re- 
solved never to lose my temper or 
raise my voice in talking to another 
employee!” 

A_ high-level supervisor, well 
liked and respected, admitted that 
he made one resolution every year, 
or rather reaffirmed the same one, 
because he felt it covered the en- 
tire scope of good human relations. 
Said he, “I just resolve to look upon 
every employee as an_ individual, 
with human feelings, emotions, 
opinions, and—most of all—dig- 
nity. No job, at any level, gives one 
man the right to abuse another— 
under any circumstances.” 

“I’ve resolved,” said an 
manager, “that when an employee 
does a good job, I’m going to let 
him know about it. That doesn’t 
mean I’m going to hand out lavish 
praise for routine work that’s nor- 
mally anticipated. | mean those sit- 
uations ‘above and beyond the call 


office 
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of duty’ when a man does more 
than is required, or does it excep- 
tionally well. If he has gone to extra 
effort to do a good job, / must be 
sure to acknowledge it.” 

“I know one thing,” a depart- 
ment head added. “You can call it a 
resolution or anything you want, 
but when a new policy comes down 
the line, I’m going to sell it to my 
people as if it were my own—as if I 
had proposed it, fought for it, and 
issued it. Sure, I can disagree with 
the policy, but I am most certainly 
not going to give any indication io 
my people that I’m against it.” 





Breaking routine 

“I’ve got one for you,” said one 
of our newer supervisors. “When I 
took over this job, the former super- 
visor told me that the one bad fea- 
ture about it was the uninteresting 
work the men in the department 
performed. A few weeks convinced 
me he had a point. But there had to 
be something interesting about the 
work, and I was determined to find 
it. Well, I think I did. 

“For one thing, instead of mak- 
ing every decision myself, I dele- 
gated some of the minor ones. I 
found that the men really appre- 
ciated having a say about the way 
their jobs should be _ performed, 
since they were the ones doing the 
work. I also tried asking for their 
suggestions more frequently. I was 
really surprised at some of the good 
ideas they came up with when I en- 
couraged them..I tried job rotation 





in a couple of instances, and this 
created interest by broadening their 
outlook. Besides, it gave them a 
change of pace, which everyene 
needs from time to time. My people 
actually enjoy their jobs today—the 
same jobs that, a year ago, they 
thought monotonous.” 

Many other resolutions were of- 
fered. Here is a partial list: 

“To get to know my employees a 
lot better.” 

“To help them in any way I 
can.” 

“To find time to listen to any- 
thing they want to say to me.” 

“Not to make any promises to 
employees unless I know I can keep 
them.” 

“To request people to do things, 
rather than order: them.” 


For the birds? 

Not all supervisors thought that 
New Year’s resolutions were the 
answer. Several declared that such 
resolutions “were for the birds.” A 
man should not have to wait until 
the beginning of a new year to cor- 
rect a situation or a weakness. Cor- 
rective action should and must be 
taken when it is needed. 

One assistant foreman was par- 
ticularly bitter. “Nuts to resolutions! 





Can you imagine me going to my 
boss and saying, ‘I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf and do this and 
that . . .”? He’d probably bawl me 
out for not having done something 
about it before.” 
, A second was indifferent. “Reso- 
lutions,” he said, “are only as good 
as the man who makes them. All 
the resolutions in the world won't 
help a weak supervisor. And good 
supervisors don’t need any!” 
Another supervisor expressed it 
this way: “The method a man uses 
to improve relations with his em- 
ployees is not the important thing. 
The important thing is that he does 
improve his relationships with his 
people.” 


Resolutions help, but .. . 


Making resolutions is not a for- 
mula to successful supervision. Pe- 
riodic self-analysis and appraisal, 
however, will be a tremendous help 
in reaching and maintaining the 
status that every supervisor is con- 
stantly striving to attain. A con- 
scientious self-check of your weaker 
points and a considered plan for 
improvement are the first steps in 
becoming a happier and wiser boss. 

Resolutions help, but only action 
succeeds. @ 





WE MUST TREAT IDEAS somewhat as if they were baby fish. Throw 
thousands out into the waters. Only a handful will survive, but that 


is plenty. 


—ANNE HEYwoop 
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By Arthur |. Heim, Jr. 


Assistant Chief Quality Control Engineer 
Gillette Safety Razor Company 


Better controls will save your department money— 
on both production and inspection. 


OME SUPERVISORS grumble about 
S quality control: “It raises my 
costs,” they say. “It sets me and my 
production back every time an in- 
spector checks us—What’re they 
trying to do, help us or hinder us?” 

“We do our best to produce; why 
don’t they allow us a little leeway?” 

“We'd never get anything done if 
those guys had their way.” 

In reply, quality-control engi- 
neers say—often without explain- 
ing what they mean—*Quality re- 
duces costs.” 

There’s no denying that quality 
control is closely related to inspec- 
tion. It has to be. Even so, quality 
control does not always aim simply 
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for more 
Quite the 
control men realize that 
tion, too, can be costly. 

One goal, then, is to lower the 
number of inspections by improving 
the reliability of the product (or 
process ). The further along the pro- 
duction cycle trouble occurs, the 
more it is likely to cost. Thus, good 
quality from the start is a major 
factor in cost control. 


and closer inspection. 
contrary—for quality- 
inspec- 


A definition 


Before we go further, let’s con- 
sider what the term “quality con- 
trol” means. First, it refers to a col- 
lection of systems or techniques for 





discovering, reporting, and _pre- 
venting product (or process) de- 
fects. Second, it refers to a depart- 
ment or staff group within the 
company (and usually related to 
the inspection department) that 
plans and analyzes quality-control 
procedure, while the inspection de- 
partment performs the actual in- 
spection. 

How does a quality-control group 
go about planning and analyzing an 
inspection procedure? There are five 
essential steps: 


What to inspect 

1) Establish which characteris- 
tics of the product (among many 
possible characteristics) must be in- 
spected. If the company makes 
pencils, for example, what should 
be checked—weight, wood quality, 
eraser quality, paint, diameter, fast- 
ness of the eraser grip, lead quality, 
legibility of the imprint on the pen- 
cil? Some characteristics are more 
important than others. 

One pencil manufacturer never 
checks pencil weight. Items pur- 
chased from suppliers, such as wood 
(whigh is important and varies wide- 
ly in 4uality), erasers, and paint, are 
inspected by the operators; they 
watch out for substandard materials. 
During the production process, care- 
ful and exacting inspections are 
made—by full-time inspectors—of 
diameters, eraser grips, and leads. 
Final inspectors, then, check pencil 
ends (for leads that are incorrectly 
centered), bodies (for illegible 





stamping and chips or nicks), and 
packing. 

Quality control must study both 
the use of the product and the pro- 
duction process to determine the 
characteristics that are important 
enough to warrant inspection. Such 
studies determine which factors in 
the product or process may cause 
trouble if quality deviations are per- 
mitted. 

For example, a product-use study 
of a brand of drafting pencils may 
indicate a major complaint: The 
pencil points tend to break easily. 
Study of the manufacturing process 
may then show why the lead is so 
brittle. The lead (a mixture of 
graphite, clay, and water) may con- 
tain too much clay. The wax into 
which the lead is dipped (to form 
a protective coating) may have 
been faulty. There may have been 
a mix-up in handling trays of dif- 
ferent kinds of leads. Foreign par- 
ticles, such as dirt from the factory 
ceiling, may have fallen into one 
batch. Whatever the cause, it’s up 
to quality control to find it—and to 
prevent a recurrence. Failure to do 
so could mean that 1,000 gross of 
leads are rejected periodically—a 
heavy addition to production costs. 





How many, and when? 


2) Determine how many parts of 
production must be inspected—and 
at what point. A complex item like 
an automobile requires far more in- 
spections than a simpler product— 
say, an outboard motor. 
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Inspection must also be keyed to 
probable trouble spots. In automo- 
bile assembly, correct alignment of 
body and frame is so vital to the 
acceptability of the finished product 
that the process must be inspected 
meticulously—and on the spot. To 
delay correcting an error would re- 
quire stripping both the body and 
frame to essentials and starting all 
over. 

On the other hand, installing a 
back-seat ashtray is a relatively 
simple operation. The checking can 
be left for the final inspection, be- 
cause a mistake would be easy to 
correct. 

Thus, in planning inspection, it is 
necessary to consider the number of 
components involved in the prod- 
uct, the complexity of each one, 
and the most practical time to rec- 
tify any errors. In the manufacture 
of pencils, for instance, the best 
time to catch faulty leads is during 
their manufacture—not after the 
lead has been sealed in a pencil. 


How often and how to choose 


3) Determine how often to in- 
spect a single process. The ability of 
the process to turn out an error-free 
product must be studied; poor abil- 
ity indicates the need for more fre- 
quent inspection. This increases the 
cost of inspection, but it decreases 
the cost of scrap, because you find 
the error fast, before too many de- 
fective pieces are produced. 

4) Develop a method for select- 
ing the pieces to’ be checked. In- 
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spection samples can be gathered in 
any order—at random, in groups of 
five, every tenth piece, or an entire 
sample (20 pieces, for instance) at 
once. It’s up to the quality-control 
man to prescribe the method, and 
he will probably base his decision 
on studies of quality history—what 
past inspections of the same (or 
similar) processes have shown. 


How many duds? 


5) The fifth step (which may 
come as a surprise to some produc- 
tion supervisors) is to establish how 
many defective items a sample may 
contain without having the entire 
lot or process rejected. Study may 
show that even though a process is 
operating at its best practical level, 
a particular defect is likely to occur 
relatively often. The quality-con- 
trol engineer may then inform the 
inspector not to take a single ap- 
pearance of such a defect (in, say, 
a lot of 100 pieces) as an indication 
that the process isn’t working right. 
As a result, the inspector may reject 
defective items without rejecting 
the lot. The process thus continues 
without needless interruption, which, 
of course, helps to keep costs 
down. 


Why statistics 


In performing these five steps 
for planning inspection procedure, 
quality control utilizes an important 
tool—statistics. And, after inspec- 
tion has been put into operation, 
statistics again help analyze results. 








In brief, statistics express proba- 
bility in a mathematical manner— 
i.e., they predict that results will 
occur within certain limits. To com- 
pute the limits, the quality-control 
group must first collect many dif- 
ferent kinds of data about the prod- 
uct or process in question. This in- 
formation—expressed in figures, on 
charts, or in graphed curves—helps 
the people involved to make correct 
decisions about production and in- 
spection. 

One well-known way to predict is 
by probability tables that have been 
worked out through mathematical 
research on a variety of events. 
Probability studies can be used in 
games—to predict, for example, the 
chances of filling out four of a kind 
in poker, as compared with the 
chances of filling a flush. They are 
used in establishing insurance pre- 
miums—to predict how long, on the 
average, 1,000 babies born in 1950 
will live. Probability studies can 
also be applied in industry to deter- 
mine if a process is operating cor- 
rectly. 

Consider . the inspector who 
checks only a sample of production 
—say 250 hub caps—and finds four 
that are defective. He can quickly 
compute that the sample is 1.6 per 
cent defective. But the important 
question is: “How bad is the rest of 
the lot likely to be?” 

The quality-control _ statistician 
can find the answer by applying 
probability computations, based on 
previous observations of the same 


INSPECTING FOR QUALITY: 
A CHECK LIST 


What should be inspected? 

How many parts? 

When should inspections be made 
—and how often? 

How are samples inspected? 

How many defects are allowable? 





process: The lot will not be worse 
than 2.4 per cent, nor better than 
0.8 per cent, defective. This answer 
helps the inspection foreman to de- 
cide whether it is more economical 
to examine them now or to pass 
them on to be picked up in later 
inspection. 

The spread, or range, of a process 
is used extensively in quality con- 
trol. For example, consider the 
range of a dimension, such as an 
outside diameter coming from a 
screw machine. In samples of five 
pieces, the outside diameter varies 
an average of .005 inches. 

Suppose, for no reason that you 
know of, this spread gradually in- 
creases to 012. This may indicate 
certain kinds of tool or machine 
wear—and worn parts can be 
spotted and replaced before they 
cause too much defective produc- 
tion. Also, keeping histories of 
process spread allows a company to 
predict that machines are nearing 
the point of unsatisfactory produc- 
tion. Thus, the machines can be 
shut down for overhaul at times 
convenient to production schedules. 

Statistical quality control, then, is 
based on logical, mathematical com- 
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putations rather than on hunch, 
guess, or hope. Such factual data 
allows for decisions that are based 
on the best cost considerations: 
Risks can be specified, and weighed 
against equally specific costs. This 
clears the way for real economy. 
Perhaps the best way to show 
how quality control can reduce costs, 
however, is by actual figures. 


Reduced inspection costs 


Quality control reduces inspec- 
tion costs in several important ways: 

1) By reducing the number of 
units per sample that must be ex- 
amined. This, in turn, reduces the 
total inspection time. 

As a result of such reductions, 
some departments of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company have been 
able to cut man-hours used for in- 
spection by 40 to 50 per cent, while 
the volume of output remains con- 
stant and the number of part styles 
actually increases! 

2) Quality control also trims in- 
spection costs by substituting sam- 
pling for 100 per cent screening; 
after installing statistical quality 
control, one Midwestern company 
was able to eliminate 100 per cent 
screening of material which, for- 
merly, had required the services of 
14 inspectors. The direct savings 
are obvious. 

A subassembly department at 
Gillette has been able to reduce 100 
per cent sorting from 300 to 90 
man-hours per week. This was made 
possible because of the increased 
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number of lots that passed the sam- 
pling inspection. 

In the same way, the valve-as- 
sembly department of another Mid- 
western company reduced 100 per 
cent sorting from 400 to 180 man- 
hours per week. 

Similarly, a parts fabricator re- 
duced the yearly cost of his com- 
bined _final-inspection-and-packing 
opezation by 33 per cent, by estab- 
lishing such high-quality production 
that the majority of shipping lots 
packed didn’t require inspection. 

3) Important inroads can often 
be made on inspection costs when 
materials handling is reduced—as 
in receiving-inspection (an area 
that often proves fertile for such 
cost savings). Reduction of sample 
size can radically reduce the amount 
of incoming material that must be 
trucked to inspection benches. 





A sample plan 


Consider Gillette’s Master Sam- 
pling Plan which allows Gillette’s 
supplier to select the sample. (The 
sample size is established statistically 
by Gillette’s quality-control depart- 
ment, on the basis of the quality of 
previous shipments accepted from 
the same supplier.) The only stipu- 
lation: The supplier must select the 
sample in an unbiased manner and 
at a point after which no further 
operations or inspections are per- 
formed. Suppliers have readily ac- 
cepted this plan. 

The sample is marked “Master 
Sample” and identified by lot. When 











that lot (and sample) arrive at the 
Gillette plant, only the Master Sam- 
ple has to be delivered to the in- 
spection department. This has ef- 
fected savings of over 30 per cent in 
handling and inspection costs. 


Reduced material and 
labor costs 

Quality control can also produce 
savings in the direct costs of mate- 
rial and labor. This is usually the 
result of lower scrap and rework 
percentages which, in turn, are the 
result of two quality-control factors: 

1) Statistically designed process 
controls. These point out changes 
in the average performance and 
thus encourage better centering 
within the range of the specifica- 
tions. The improved centering oc- 
curs because corrective action is 
taken when the machine or process 
starts to drift. 

2) Increased quality awareness 
on the part of company personnel. 
The very installation of quality con- 
trol arouses employee quality con- 
sciousness. This is a value that is 
difficult to measure precisely, but 
there is ample evidence of its pres- 
ence—and effectiveness. 

For example, during a study of 
soldering operations in a subassem- 
bly department, an increase in 
quality was noted even though there 
had been no change in procedures. 
Just the introduction of a quality 
program had increased the quality 
consciousness of the operators. 

The direct savings of material 





can be tremendous. At one large 
métal-working plant, the two ma- 
chining departments lowered their 
scrap percentages from 3 to 1 per 
cent—a saving of 1,495,588 pieces 
a year! 

During the same time, the re- 
work percentages dropped from 
1.75 per cent to 1.0 per cent, sav- 
ing 201,396 pieces a year. 

Comparable percentage gains 
were achieved later, in such opera- 
tions as forging, sand casting, and 
assembling. 

This firm had undertaken quality 
control on a crash basis. Hiring en- 
gineers and quality-control staff, 
training employees, and replacing 
inaccurate tools and gauges cost 
$65,000 in nine months. During the 
same time, however, scrap and re- 
work savings alone amounted to 
$167,000! 


Hit the target 


At first glance, quality control 
may seem like a program that in- 
creases costs—by frequent inspec- 
tions and rejections. But in the long 
run, the purpose is to find what is 
wrong and why, then to improve the 
product or process so that, in the 
future, work can flow uninterrupted. 

The target of quality control, 
then, is to save on total costs by 
minimizing production errors and, 
simultaneously, elevating product 
quality. The value of this process is 
measured not by interruptions to- 
day, but by production reports to- 
morrow. 
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By David O. Lynch 
' Assistant Secretary, The Nestlé Company 


You can become party to a contract 


without realizing it. 


OST PEOPLE STOP SHORT when 

they see “contract” or 
“agreement” in big, black letters 
across a page. They know that they 
have to proceed with caution. 
They'll recall company procedures 
that permit only authorized people 
to sign and, in companies that have 
a legal department, only after that 
department has approved the form 
of the contract. 

But many a foreman has found 
himself in trouble when he has failed 
to recognize a contract that lacked 
those big, black letters. He’s like 
the kayoed prize fighter who never 
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saw the blow that floored him. The 
irony is that often the foreman him- 
self in effect drew up the contract 
without ever realizing what it was. 
Here are some examples of con- 
tracts. Have you ever been tripped 
up by situations like these? 


Oral contracts 

Jack Donovan is a plant manager 
at Acme Powder Company. One 
day, when the new filling machine 
broke down, he asked the company 
that had supplied it to make the 
repairs. Jack thought the repairs 
would be covered by the 90-day 











supplier’s guarantee. They weren't! 

When a stiff repair bill came in, 
the purchasing department read 
Jack the riot act. They told him he 
had no authority to enter into a con- 
tract. They also pointed out in no un- 
certain terms that this oral repair 
contract he had made didn’t con- 
tain any of the safeguards the legal 
department required. 

Jack scratched his head. He 
didn’t know what an “oral contract” 
was. He thought that all contracts 
had to be in writing. And he was 
positive he hadn’t put a thing in 
writing. 

You can unknowingly get into a 
contract within the company, too. 

Charlie Weeks, plant supervisor, 
promised Helen Barry, one of his 
employees, a week’s vacation if she 
would finish up the inventory during 
the next month. This meant that 
Helen would have to work an extra 
hour or two every night. 

When Helen completed the in- 
ventory and asked for the vacation, 
‘Charlie told her that he had talked 
to the personnel department at the 
home office. They said it couldn't 
be done that way. Helen would have 
to take her extra vacation a day at 
a time. But Helen reminded Char- 
lie that two other employees had 
heard him make the offer. She told 
him that the company was bound by 
the contract to give her the full 
week, all at once. 

What contract is she talking 
about? Charlie wondered. All Char- 
lie had done was talk to her. “Try 





to reason with a woman!” Charlie 
exploded. 


Written contracts 


Joe Walsh, plant manager over 
at Smith Electric, wrote to a nearby 
fire district asking that they give fire 
protection to his factory. They wrote 
back saying they would do it for 90 
days, but they wanted his company 
to sign the enclosed contract pro- 
viding for \a year’s protection after 
that. 

When Joe forwarded the bill to 
the home office, they told him he 
had had no authority to enter into 
the three-month fire-protection con- 
tract. Joe wondered, what contract? 
He had just dropped the fire district 
a letter. It wasn’t a contract form. 
It didn’t use the word contract any 
place. He had sent the one-year con- 
tract to the home office. 


No magic words 


Obviously, none of these men 
could recognize a contract when 
he saw one. The trouble is that no 
magic words are needed to create a 
contract. No law says that the word 
“contract” or “agreement” must ap- 
pear at the top. Yet time after time, 
people assume just the opposite. 
They sign papers called memos of 
understanding, letters of intent, or 
simple friendly notes. Often, these 
are contracts, but as long as they 
don’t use the word, people sign. Of 
course, signing, when you don't 
know what you're signing, is like 
throwing a match into a gasoline 
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can. By the time the Volunteer Fire 
Brigade arrives, it’s too late. 

There are not only written con- 
tracts, but also oral contracts. It is 
sometimes difficult to prove the ex- 
istence of an oral contract, but if you 
have witnesses or if the circumstan- 
ces bear you out, you stand a pretty 
good chance of proving it. 

In order to minimize fraud, how- 
ever, the law provides that some 
contracts must be in writing. The 
contracts differ from state to state, 
but generally contracts that won't be 
performed within a year and con- 
tracts to sell goods worth more than 
a certain amount must be in writing 
and signed. 

Either oral or written, all it takes 
to make a contract is simply: 1) an 
offer, 2) an acceptance, and 3) 
legal consideration. Without all 
three, you have no contract. With all 
three, you do have a contract, no 
matter what you call it. 


Offer 


An offer is a proposal that one 
person do something in return for 
another person’s doing or promising 
to do something. An offer initiates 
the contract or deal. Consequently, 
any time you ask someone to do 
something in return for your prom- 
ise to do something, you are estab- 
lishing the basis for a contract. Don’t 
expect to back out of it later. You 
may be able to, but don’t count on 
it! You are safer not to make any 
offer you don’t intend to deliver on. 

If a man offers you a cigarette, 
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obviously there is no contract loom- 
ing on the horizon. He is not seeking 
something in return. But if he offers 
to sell you cigarettes, he wants to 
be paid. In that case his offer, if ac- 
cepted, becomes a contract. 

An offer can be withdrawn at any 
time before it is accepted. To avoid 
this possibility, money may be paid 
for an option, as in real-estate trans- 
actions. In that case, the offer can- 
not be withdrawn until a specified 
period of time has elapsed. 

One form of delay in accepting a 
contract occurs because many peo- 
ple fail to realize that an offer must 
be accepted exactly as_ tendered. 
Their “acceptance” includes a few 
changes. This makes it a counterof- 
fer, which the other party can accept 
or reject as he chooses. 

Distinguish an offer from an invi- 
tation to make an offer. An invita- 
tion to make an offer can be with- 
drawn at any time, because it is not 
a contract. Requests for bids and 
price lists obviously do not commit 
you to buying anything. At an auc- 
tion the same thing is true, for un- 
less the auctioneer indicates other- 
wise, he is simply inviting people to 
make him an offer. If he doesn’t like 
the offer, he can refuse to sell—he 
can refuse to accept the offer. But 
once an offer is accepted, it cannot 
be withdrawn unless both parties 
consent. 


Acceptance 


An acceptance can take the form 
of a promise or a performance, de- 











pending on what the offer calls for. 
If the offer requires acceptance by 
performance, then a promise is in- 
sufficient; if a promise is required, 
performance is insufficient. For ex- 
ample, a plant manager meets a lo- 
cal contractor on the street and says, 
“If you get a chance in the next 
couple of weeks, come up and fix our 
drainage tile along the east wall. 
We'll pay you $350 as we did on the 
other job you did for us.” 

If the contractor promises, “O.K., 
I'll do it,” there is still no contract. 
He can accept only by performing. 
Then, if the plant manager has his 
own men do the work and with- 
draws his offer before the contractor 
has started, there is no breach of 
contract, for there was no contract. 

But you may write a man, “We 
want you to clear off the snow from 
our driveway this winter whenever 
it's necessary. Please let us know 
whether you will take the job at $25 
each time it snows.” Here, a prom- 
ise would be the proper acceptance. 
If the man simply waits to accept 
until snow falls, he leaves a long 
time during which the offer may be 
withdrawn. 


Legal consideration 


Legal consideration is the some- 
thing for something in return that 
cements the contract. Each party to 
a contract must receive some con- 
sideration from the other as part of 
the bargain. It may be money, but 
it doesn’t have to be money. It can 
be merely a promise. The promise 








to do something or not to do some- 
thing may be sufficient considera- 
tion. A promise not to go out on 
strike is sufficient consideration on 
the part of employees to hold a la- 
bor agreement together. 


It may be implied 

Even if the contract doesn’t spell 
out what the consideration is, a rea- 
sonable consideration may be im- 
plied. So, if a man were in the haul- 
ing business and you asked him to 
haul garbage from your plant, a 
reasonable price would be implied 
—usually his regular price. 

You may have noted that none of 
the examples here used the word 
“contract” or “agreement.” These 
words just aren’t necessary to make 
a contract. It takes an offer, an ac- 
ceptance, and consideration. The 
words used to set forth these ele- 
ments are unimportant. 


Ratification 


If you are not authorized to en- 
ter into contracts for the company, 
it is still possible for the company to 
get stuck for contracts you sign. 
Once the company has learned of 
the contract and received some of 
the benefits, it may be considered to 
have ratified your acts and made 
you its agent. Then it is bound by 
the rest of the provisions in the con- 
tract you entered into. And—if your 
company doesn’t ratify the con- 
tract you signed—the other party 
can take it out of your personal 
hide! 
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The point is that no matter what 
you call the paper you’re about to 
sign, or the words you’re about to 
utter, if it is a contract or if it is an 
offer which may become a contract 
by the person accepting it, then treat 


it like a contract. Handle it just as 
your company handles all other 
contracts of the same type and 
amount. 

Finally, when in doubt, ask your 
legal department. @ 


How Teamwork Works 


FOR ALL THEIR FAITH in teamwork, most managers realize that 
merely combining people into a team doesn’t guarantee ‘satisfactory 
results. While some groups seem to swing into action right from 
the start, others—apparently just as well qualified for the job as- 
signed to them—get hopelessly bogged down. 

A promising method of determining how well specific individuals 
will team up was recently developed by Dr. William C. Schutz, 
a Harvard psychologist. In several experiments, Dr. Schutz used a 
short questionnaire that measures the subject’s “Fundamental In- 
terpersonal Relations Orientation”’—mercifully known as FIRO. By 
means of this test, Dr. Schutz identifies three main personality types. 
At one extreme are the “counterpersonals,” who dislike working 
closely with other people. At the other end are the “overpersonals,” 
whose need to be liked is so intense that they fawn on others or 
manipulate them to gain attention. In the rviddle are the “per- 
sonals,”” who cooperate readily with other people, but are under 
no compulsion to seek constant approval from them. 

In two series of experiments, one with Navy enlisted men and 
the other with Harvard students, Dr. Schutz first tested his subjects 
and then formed them into teams. The teams composed of “per- 
sonals” and “overpersonals,” and those composed of “counterper- 
sonals” only, he considered compatible. The remaining teams, con- 
sisting of “counterpersonals” combined with either of the other two 
types, were considered incompatible. The teams were given a series 
of tasks, such as solving a puzzle, building a toy from a diagram, 
or winning a mock war. Though the groups were almost identical 
in intelligence and ability, the compatible teams came out ahead 
of the incompatibles 86 per cent of the time. 

The basic principle, according to Dr. Schutz, is that the people 
who feel more or less the same about working together do better 
as a team. But when, for example, some members are primarily 
swayed by the desire to be liked by everybody else, while others 
want to avoid personal ties altogether, the group is so busy resolv- 
ing emotional conflicts that it has no time to get anything done. 

—Personnel 
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Reading From Left to Right . . . 
_ and also from front to back, of stacks and stacks of required business 
reading. If the fine print is getting you down, you may find consolation in 
this survey of the methods of fellow sufferers. 


Read-Hog. A hateful name, but 
what other fits a man who— 
even with the best of intentions— 
holds everything for six weeks or 
more? The report he’s asked for 
is always the one he’s just about 
to start on—but the next time he’s 
asked, he still hasn’t got around 
to it. 














Coupon Clipper. He may not 
notice the items that might do 
the company some good, but he 
never missed free offers of vita- 
min pills, petits fours, or trick 
paperweights. 








JEVELOPMENT 





LEADERSHIP OF SEMINARS 








Caption Skimmer. His method is simplicity itself: Just read every- 
thing in large type, and the first two lines underneath it. Amazing 
how much stuff he can get through in an hour or so—and how 
little impression it makes. 
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The Vacant Chair. A huge, 
lumpy pile of urgent reading in 
the IN box often reminds a man 
of urgent errands down the hall. 





Homebody. What's more relax- 
ing, of a winter evening, than to 
settle down in a comfortable chair 
with a good, meaty business re- 
port? 
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Robot Reader. Flick, _ flick. : 
Reading is a simple eye motion, 
left to right. As long as his eyes 
scan every word of each docu- 
ment, he’s done his duty. Under- 
standing? Action? Don’t be naive! 
If his OUT pile got switched with 
his IN pile, he’d go through it all 
again. 





e Text by LyDIA STRONG 
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> Discussion and Comment: 





MAINTENANCE 





SHORTCUTS 


CAN BE 


EXPENSIVE 


By W. T. Johnson 


Maintenance Engineer 


Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company 


This comment is in response to a brief article by Lester R. Bittel 


on “The Human Side of Maintenance,” 


digested in the Septem- 


ber, 1958, SM. Mr. Bittel quoted a production manager who felt 
that maintenance mén should be more concerned with people and 
production, and less exclusively concerned with equipment. To 
illustrate his point, he said an “equipment-oriented” mechanic 
would shut down a ‘inachine to replace a spring that was out of 
tension, while a “production-oriented” mechanic might keep the 
line running by crimping the spring with pliers and making a note 
to put in a new one on the change of shift. 


HERE IS MUCH TO BE SAID 

for “production-oriented main- 
tenance.” In many cases, tempo- 
rary repairs have added extra units 
of production to make a daily, 
weekly, or perhaps monthly record 
look good. Certainly, men who can 
use ingenuity to keep their equip- 


ment running are to be commended. 

No employee worth his salt wants 
to see a production machine idle. 
For this reason, anyone might be 
inclined to take a short cut to keep 
a unit running when the opportunity 
presents itself. A short cut in itself 
isn’t bad—if it’s a sound one. Un- 
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fortunately, a company’s profit is 
measured yearly as well as weekly 
or monthly. 

Crimping a spring to keep the line 
running may be the ideal solution 
to a problem. On the other hand, 
there are a number of “household 
hints” of this kind that, in the long 
run, do the equipment a great deal 
of harm. 

Take the case of a production 
man who wants a gear put ona 
shaft—in a hurry. The teeth on the 
present one have worn so that there 
is excessive backlash. To get a 
proper fit on a new gear will take 
three to four hours longer. Condi- 
tions are ripe for the maintenance 
man to “pull one out of the fire.” 
A few seconds with a hammer and 
center punch may produce a nice 
fit—temporarily. The fit may hold 
for some time; but when the time 
comes to replace the gear, the pro- 
duction man is going to find he has 
to pay for a new shaft as well. 


The long view 

I believe that a mechanic should 
be economy oriented. If the quick 
repair is the most economical re- 
pair, in both the short and the long 
term, then all the better. But the 
quick repair that keeps production 
running now and costs a lot of 
money a few months later is prob- 
ably not in the best interests of 
economy or the company. It is the 
responsibility of maintenance peo- 
ple to point out fallacious, short- 
range thinking when it comes to the 
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equipment they maintain. It is the 
responsibility of production people 
to know what they are actually sanc- 
tioning when they ask for those 
quick repairs now. 

In the final analysis, it must boil 
down to this: /s it economical in the 
long run? 


Perfection or expediency? 

To have pride in one’s work is 
admirable. Granted, perfection, 
when it isn’t necessary, can be cost- 
ly in both time and money. This is 
one extreme. Getting by from day 
to day, to keep that daily run look- 
ing good, can be equally costly. 
This is the other extreme. 

It’s practical to have production 
personnel aware of simple adjust- 
ments that will keep their machines 
running and turning out quality 
products without shutdowns. But 
it's important to give serious 
thought to the events that result 
when an operator makes more and 
more simple adjustments to run his 
equipment. If these adjustments are 
made to offset variations in raw 
materials entering the machine, 
then the matter belongs in the hands 
of the operator. If, however, these 
simple adjustments are continually 
made to offset deterioration in 
equipment, a delayed overhaul may 
result in a repair bill beyond all 
reason. 

Think also of the production su- 
pervisor who has to train a new man 
on a machine that is in such a state 
that a number of minor adjustments 





have to be made if the machine is 
to produce a salable product. Re- 
member the comedy skit in which a 
teen-ager has a beat-up jalopy that 
can only be started if he first slams 
the left door; and then presses the 
horn? To him, these are simple ad- 
justments, or variations. To his fa- 
ther, who borrows the “heap” to 
drive to the corner drug store, these 
“simple adjustments” become a 
chain of defeating frustrations. 


The question of blame 


When it comes to the question of 
blame for poor operating tech- 
niques, it is true that resentment 
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can be stirred up among operators 
if a mechanic is overzealous in his 
criticism. But there are two sides to 
the problem. Some time ago, I 
asked several machine operators to 
estimate the cost of a valve that 
had been handled roughly in their 
method of operation. The estimates 
ran from $2.00 to $8.00. It was 
hard for them to believe that the 
actual cost of the valve was close to 
$25.00. 

Today, industry is challenged by 
an economy of rising costs of labor 
and materials. It is important to 
think ahead before taking the ex- 
pedient route. @ 


















































“I’ve got a date with that cute $3.48-an-hour tonight.” 
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Here’s the information you need 


about the first day on a new job. 


MPORTANT CHANGES have been 
made in Social Security legislation 
(the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tion Act), which will affect you and 
your subordinates. Here’s a run- 
down on the major provisions: 

1) The Social Security tax will 
increase by %4 per cent to 22 per 
cent, paid by both employees and 
employers, beginning January 1, 
1959. (In 1960, the tax will in- 
crease to 3 per cent, not the previ- 
ously announced 234 per cent.) 

2) The taxable salary base will 
also be raised, from the current 
maximum of $4,200 a year to a 
maximum of $4,800 a year, as of 
January 1, 1959. Thus, you and 
your employer may pay a total tax 
of $240 a year ($120 each) as 
compared with the current maxi- 
mum of $189 a year ($94.50 
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each), provided you earn $4,800 
or more annually. 

3) At the same time, benefits will 
also increase—roughly by an aver- 
age of 7 per cent. For instance, 
maximum monthly benefits for a 
65-year-old retired worker wil! be 
upped from $108.50 a month to 
$116 a month. Maximum family 
benefits will go as high as $254 
monthly (for a widow with two or 
children). These 
increases will automatically be 
granted, effective January, 1959, to 
those already receiving payments. 

4) Totally disabled workers have 
been able to collect benefits start- 
ing at the age of 50. Legislation 
now enables certain family mem- 
bers to qualify for payments. For 
example: children (including those 
over 18 who were disabled before 


more under-age 





they were 18); a wife 62 or older; a 
wife (regardless of age) with eligi- 
ble children; dependent husbands 
65 or over; and dependent parents 
(men, 65; women, 62). 

5) Requirements in the disabil- 
ity provisions also have been lib- 
eralized. Disabled workers (those 
unable to engage in_ substantial 
gainful activity) who became dis- 
abled after working five years or 
more under Social Security are now 
eligible. They may apply for dis- 
ability payments (if they're 50 or 
over) or for a freeze of their Social 
Security records (so that, when they 
reach 50O, their benefits will be com- 
puted on their earning capacity be- 
fore they were disabled). The pre- 
vious requirement of at least a year 
and a half of work in the three 
years preceding disability has been 
dropped. 





6) Previous laws extended wage 
credits to veterans for military serv- 
ice between September, 1940, and 


January, 1957. (Since then, all 
American military personnel have 
been covered by Social Security.) 
Such wage credits may now be ex- 
tended to U.S. citizens who served 
in non-American but Allied military 
units during World War II—for ex- 
ample, American veterans of the 
RAF, of the Canadian army, or of 
the Flying Tigers. 

Over-all provisions of Social Se- 
curity (for example, those per- 
taining to most women beneficiar- 
ies) were explained in What You 
Should Know About Social Secur- 
ity, SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, 
March, 1958. For answers to 
specific problems, however, contact 
your local Social Security office. # 

—W.R. 


The Promise of Alaska 


TODAY, HORACE GREELEY might well have said, “Go north, young 
man.” For in the ground of Alaska may lie riches that no other 
state can match, and in its people a consumer potential that is bound 
to grow as the development of the new state speeds up. 

Economists, engineers, and industrialists believe that Alaska’s po- 
tentials are immeasurable. In the ground are found 31 of 33 stra- 
tegic materials—among them antimony, chromite, copper, gem 
stones, iron, lead, mercury, nickel, platinum, silver, tin, tungsten, 
uranium, zinc, and coal. Alaska’s first oil well became operative last 
year and more are sure to follow, as oil companies are spending 
about $100 million a year prospecting for wells. Fishing, the big- 
gest industry in Alaska, brings in an annual income of almost $80 
million. In the sectors below the northern tundra there is a thriving 
agricultural industry and an even greater lumber and pulp industry. 


—The Biddle Survey 
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Every month in this space, SM presents true stories of tough 
situations supervisors have faced. The core of each story is an un- 


solved problem. 


How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 
in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 

If you consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 
jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 


Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people 





fellow 


supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 
own way of looking at the problem. 


Snowbound ? 
ONDAY MORNING DAWNED _ operators were late. This wasn’t too 
bleak and gray. Hail was surprising in view of the weather; 


coming down on top of the deep 
snow that had fallen over the week- 
end, and many of the roads leading 
to the plant were coated with ice. 

Pete Brown, foreman of the Small 
Motor Assembly group at the Stand- 
ard Tool Company, got up early, put 
chains on his car, and managed to 
get in on time; but several of the 
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what did surprise Pete was that Eve 
Dillon, one of his best and usually 
most dependable operators, didn’t 
get in to work at all—nor did she 
telephone to explain her absence. 
Pete had to borrow a worker from 
another department, and even then 
the work did not go out on sched- 
ule. 








Eve was in bright and early Tues- 
day morning. “We were snowbound 
at my aunt’s farm,” she explained. 
“It was just terrible! Aunt Jane hasn’t 
got a phone and there was no way 
to get in touch with you. I hated to 
let you down, Pete, and I could 
have used the day’s pay too. But 
we weren't dug out till late last 
night.” 

Pete accepted her explanation— 
even though it did occur to him that 
Eve could have left her aunt’s house 
_When she saw the snowfall starting. 
~ Still, the girl was a fine worker and 
she had a good attendance record. 

But that evening, a neighbor who 
had formerly worked in Small Motor 
Assembly dropped in. “Say, what’s 
with Eve Dillon?” she demanded. “I 
was certainly surprised when I 





caught a glimpse of her shopping 
downtown yesterday afternoon—but 
she was on the other side of the store 
and I didn’t get a chance to say 
hello. Doesn’t she work at Standard 
any more?” 


Put yourself in Pete’s place—and consider these questions: 


1. In view of Eve’s general good attendance record, would you 


disregard this incident? 


tO 


you get it? 


. If not, what additional information do you need? How could 


3. Suppose you learn Eve really was downtown Monday— 
what would you do about it? 
(Whatever actions you choose, explain why you chose them 
and what you expect the result will be.) 





up. 
Reprimand her. 

















Other action: 


Be guided by her reaction when you bring the subject 


Ask her why she went downtown. 

Suspend her for a day or so. 

Tell her she will be suspended if she ever does it again. 
Act cool to her for the next few days. 
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Setting Joe Straight 


L PATCHIN, supervisor of the 
A shipping department, was not 
looking forward to interviewing Joe 
Bruner. Al always felt uncomfort- 
able when he had to reprimand a 
worker. He knew how awkward he 
himself felt when he received the 
slightest reprimand. 

But Joe was getting to be a prob- 
lem. Yesterday, Bob Schmidt, Al’s 
assistant, had complained that Joe 
was “just too slow on his feet.” He 
kept making little mistakes that 
slowed down the work, and seemed 
loath to change his ways. “I’ve told 
him to speed up,” Bob continued. 
“I’ve reminded him a hundred times 
to weigh packages after they're 
wrapped. And yesterday he threw 
an important shipment into the ordi- 
nary mail. I wish you'd straighten 
him out.” 

Joe Bruner had joined the de- 
partment four months ago. He was 
22, just out of the army, with no 
previous job experience. His attend- 
ance and safety records were excel- 
lent. During his training period, Joe 
had seemed to learn quickly—and 
he certainly should know better than 
to make the mistakes Bob had cited. 

Al had mentally summarized 
the points he wanted to cover; yet 
as he called Joe into his office, he 
felt the familiar nervousness inter- 
views always gave him. 

“How have things been going, 
Joe?” he began. “I thought it was 
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time we sat down together and had a 
little talk.” He paused a minute, but 
Joe only looked attentive. Al went 
on to compliment him on his good 
attendance and his spotless safety 
record. “Do you like working in 
Shipping?” he asked finally. 

“Yes,” Joe answered. He looked 
as if he might say more, but did not 
continue. 





‘Maybe you still don’t understand 
all the jobs we do. There are a lot 
of things to learn, I know.” Al 
glanced down at his notes. “Is there 
anything about our procedures that 
you don’t understand?” 

“No.” Joe hesitated, then said, 
“But sometimes it’s only common 
sense to do a thing one way, and 
then when I do it, I’m told we're 
supposed to do it another way that 
seems to me like a waste of time and 
money.” 











“Can you give me an example of 
what you mean?” Al asked. 

“Well, for one thing, I think we 
shouldn’t insure all those packages. 
It isn’t worth the trouble for the one 
package in a thousand that gets lost.” 

Al tried to conceal his impatience. 
“There are many safeguards we 
hope won’t ever be needed. The 
shipments we do insure are very 
costly. If one does get lost and isn’t 
insured, tracing and replacing it 
could waste a great deal of time 
and money, and might even lose us 
a customer. And that reminds me, I 
understand you’ve occasionally neg- 
lected to insure a package. You 
know, it isn’t up to you to make 
those decisions for the company.” 

At Joe’s crestfallen look, Al con- 
tinued in a gentler tone, “In the fu- 
ture, if you think any procedures 
should be changed, please come to 
Bob or me. We’re always willing to 
listen to new ideas.” 

“Yesterday afternoon when I 
wanted to ask you about this, you 
weren't here,” Joe protested. 

“You can always speak to Bob 
Schmidt.” 

Joe looked at the floor, then at 
Al. “I'd rather talk to you. Bob and 
I don’t get along too well some- 
times.” 

“Why is that?” Al asked. 





“Oh, I don’t know. You’re more 
understanding. He picks me up 
on every little thing,” Joe said. 

Al thought Joe must be referring 
to the things Bob had said to him 
that morning. This might be the time 
to discuss Bob’s complaints. “I'm 
sorry you feel that way about 
Bob—.” he started. 

“Oh, I realize he has a lot on his 
mind,” Joe answered, almost mag- 
nanimously. He was sitting back 
comfortably now, in his chair. “A 
few times when the fellows have 
griped about his abrupt ways I’ve 
asked them how they’d feel if they 
had all those schedules to worry 
about. When you’ve got big prob- 
lems to worry about, the unimpor- 
tant ones—the little things that go 
wrong—seem all the more annoy- 
ing.” He appeared to be very un- 
derstanding. '! 

“Well, it’s all the little things that 
go to make up the total job,” Al 
began. 

Joe flashed instant agreement. “I 
have an idea about the sorting, as a 
matter of fact. It’s a little change in 
procedure, but it might save us 
some money in the course of a year. 
Frankly, I hesitated to say anything 
about it,” he added. “But I’m glad 
now the whole questicn came. up.” 
As he went on to describe his idea— 
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which was not particularly practical 
—Al felt he had to show interest. 

Five minutes later they were in- 
terrupted by the phone. It was Al’s 
boss calling to remind him that it 
was time for the supervisors’ meet- 
ing. “I have to go now, Joe,” he 
said, “but I am glad to know that 
you're thinking of ways and means 
to get the job done better. We should 
get together more often.” 

“Oh, I think there’s always room 
for improvement,” Joe answered af- 


fably. “I was glad to have the op- 
portunity to talk to you, too.” 
That night Joe mentioned the con- 
versation to his wife. “Funny thing 
happened at the office today,” he 
said. “The boss called me in, and 
for a minute there I expected I was 
in some kind of trouble. But he 
didn’t seem to have anything special 
on his mind. We had a nice talk, 
and I got a chance to tell him some 
of my ideas for improving the de- 
partment.” : 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. What went wrong? 


2. Take another look at the interview. Just where do you think 


Al went astray? 


3. What caused him to lose his direction? (Consider Al’s own 
thoughts and feelings as well as the interference by Joe.) 


4. How could Al have brought the interview back on the track? 


5. If you were Al, what would you do now? 





Wanted: 
Your Toughest Case 


“Let’s Get Down to Cases” features true stories of situations that 
confront supervisors. What has been the toughest—or the most 
interesting—case you have experienced? Your contributions and 
comments are invited. Send them to Let's Get Down to Cases 
Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Trouble in the Air 


AIR POLLUTION is becoming an increasingly troublesome prob- 
lem in our modern industrial age. One research group estimates 
that air pollution costs the United States about $4 billion annually, 
from various types of damage. Smog in cities like Los Angeles has 
become an economic problem affecting hundreds of industries. 
Agriculturists claim that polluted air damages crops. Some medi- 
cal authorities say air pollution may be a cause of lung cancer. 
Air pollution is also known to be a definite factor in bronchial ills, 
eye smarting, and a variety of other medical troubles. 

The Air Pollution Control Association, a group of industry's 
pollution specialists, estimates that 9,500 communities in the UV. S. 
have an air-pollution problem. Rural areas are not immune, al- 
though urban centers are usually more severely affected. 

What’s being done about the problem? Industry alone is now 
spending $300 million a year merely to install and maintain air- 
pollution equipment at plants; this is probably more than five times 
the figure for a decade ago. Legislation is also giving a strong push 
to air-pollution control. “More than 2,000 communities now have 
some legal machinery for regulating air pollution,’ reports the 
Council of State Governments. About a fourth of the states have 
organized air-pollution programs, while health agencies in most of 
the remaining states are increasing the scope of their activities. 

—The Wall Street Journal 




















“An armored truck was hit by a train at the Westwood Avenue Crossing.” 
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Are You 
Planning = 
to Buy — 











a Cat? 


By William Ruchti 


After selecting make and model, you can still 
save by shopping carefully for finance terms. 


HE ROAD TO GOOD LIVING is 
lined, in America, with automo- 
biles. People in the United States 
own two thirds (some 56 million) 
of the world’s passenger cars and 
spend about 10 per cent of their net 
incomes to buy and maintain them. 
Transportation, in fact, ranks sec- 
ond in the family budget—tright af- 
ter food. More families have cars 
than have inside toilets, hot and cold 
running water, central heating, tele- 
phones—or even bank accounts. 
Now that the new models have 
been introduced, 1959 car sales 
should build to a peak in the spring. 
Americans are expected to buy 52 
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million new cars and 12 million 
used cars this year. Two out of 
three of these cars will be bought on 
time. 

If you are going to buy a car this 
year, and especially if you plan to 
pay for it by installments, there are 
probably many questions you’d like 
to consider. In financing alone, you . 
have several groups of alternatives: 
You can choose from alternative 
methods of financing, from various 
types of lenders, and from various 
firms of each type. But your prim- 
ary—and most persistent—question 
may be: “How much must I pay for 
credit?” 








If it’s your first car, you’re start- 
ing from scratch. The dealer may 
give you some break in the price 
(since he doesn’t have to bother 
with a trade-in). A good rule is to 
get the price down as far as possi- 
ble—then make the largest down 
payment you can afford. The more 
you pay down, the less you'll have to 
borrow—and the lower your over- 
all financing costs. 


Trade-in and depreciation 


If you plan to trade in or sell your 
present model, find its approximate 
market value and go on from there. 
Your estimate may be only a gen- 
eral figure, but it should be realistic 
enough to serve as a_ bargaining 
base. 

There are several ways to esti- 
mate your present model’s value: 

1. Check classified newspaper 
ads for used cars of the same make, 
year, and model and with approxi- 
mately the same accessory equip- 
ment. This will give you the going 
rate in your community. 

2. Estimate your car’s deprecia- 
tion, and subtract this from the price 
you originally paid. This method 
may not prove so accurate in terms 
of actual market rates. 

Depreciation, of course, is the de- 
cline in your car’s value from age, 
wear, and model changes. A new 
car begins to depreciate the moment 
it is driven from the dealer’s show- 
room. One rule of thumb: It de- 
clines in value between 30 and 40 
per cent the first year (or when 
the next model comes out), between 


15 and 25 per cent the second, and 
between 10 and 15 per cent the 
third. Subsequent depreciation is 
lower—and_ slower. (Therefore, 
some experts say it’s smarter finan- 
cially to drive a five-year-old car 
a few more years—provided it does- 
n’t require major repairs—than to 
replace it with a new model. Your 
depreciation worries are just about 
over for the older model.) 

3. Check your niake and model 
in the Blue Book depreciation ta- 
bles put out by the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., or in the similar 
Galves list, a weekly bulletin. 
(Dealers have these lists.) They 
show approximate regional values 
only, and cannot, of course, take 
into account the condition of your 
specific automobile. 

However you figure your car’s 
trade-in value, the amount you ac- 
tually receive will be subject to the 
going price. Remember also that a 
good trade-in allowance doesn’t au- 
tomatically mean a good buy. The 
question persists: “How much more, 
in addition to my present car, must 
I pay?” 

The price of a car depends on sev- 
eral factors: the make, the model 
(whether it’s new or used), and the 
market. Prices shift from day to day 
in some markets. Remember, how- 
ever, that list prices are merely 
recommended by manufacturers and 
may mean little; many cars are sold 
below list price. To make an eco- 
nomical decision in the face of these 
variants requires careful shopping. 
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A new car may call for a larger in- 
vestment than a used model, but it 
should provide longer, repair-free 
driving. 

When to buy 

People disagree on the best time 
to buy a new car. Some buy just be- 
fore the next year’s models are intro- 
duced; the price reductions that are 
possible so late in the year, they ar- 
gue, more than offset the almost im- 
mediate depreciation of 30 per cent. 
Others prefer to hold off deprecia- 
tion costs (and keep up with style 
changes) by buying a new model 
right after it appears. Still others, in- 
terested mainly in warm-weather 
driving, wait until spring. 

For used cars, prices tend to be 
highest in the spring, somewhat low- 
er during the summer, vastly lower 
in the fall (when the new-car mod- 
els appear), and at their lowest dur- 
ing the winter. 


Shopping for a dealer 


The most important factor in buy- 
ing a car—whether new or used— 
is the dealer. 

In any car purchase, much de- 
pends on the good faith and honest 
practice of the dealer. He deter- 
mines most of the conditions of the 
purchase—the trade-in allowance, 
the sales price, the guarantee—and 
the service you realize from that 
guarantee. Many people also take 
the dealer’s word (although it’s pos- 
sible to check the car’s registration 
with your state motor-vehicle de- 
partment) about the status of the 
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car—whether it’s new, a dealer’s 
model, repossessed, or a trade-in. 

A trustworthy dealer will strive 
to give you excellent service. In fact, 
most dealers want to be excellent 
and ethical—it’s the easiest way to 
do business. But competition can be 
tough, and the dealer who bows to 
competitive pressure may snare you 
with dishonest advertising, mislead- 
ing statements, or price juggling. 

Be sure that your dealer has a 
reputable standing in your commu- 
nity and has dealt fairly with peo- 
ple you know. You can check his 
business record through your local 
Better Business Bureau or Chamber 
of Commerce. 

There are several kinds of deal- 
ers: 

Authorized dealers are franchised 
by the car manufacturer to sell and 
service models of a specific make. 
Such dealers provide a guarantee on 
new cars (usually covering either 
the first 90 days or the first 4,000 
miles, whichever occurs first), up- 
to-date information on new develop- 
ments and mechanical details, and 
the necessary repair parts. 

Authorized dealers often operate 
used-car lots to dispose of trade-ins. 
And they usually uphold their used- 
car sales with repair agreements. A 
typical agreement might be for you 
to pay half of each repair bill, while 
the dealer pays the other half, dur- 
ing the first 30 days of your owner- 
ship. 

Independent dealers generally 
specialize in used cars and often— 
but not always—provide repair and 








reconditioning services. Many offer 
a guarantee; if so, be sure to get it 
in writing and read the small print. 

Some reputable independent deal- 
ers sell used models as is, without 
assuming any liability. In buying 
an unguaranteed used car, it is 
doubly important to check its me- 
chanical condition. 

Individuals sometimes offer their 
own cars for sale, usually as is. Un- 
less you know the seller, the car, 
and its history, here too, your best 
bet is to hire an expert mechanic 
to make an appraisal. 

Once you've selected your dealer, 
you can decide which way you want 
to buy on time—by an installment 
loan or an installment sale. This will 
lead to your choosing a lender. 


Installment loans 

Under installment-loan credit, the 
consumer borrows money directly— 
from a commercial bank, small-loan 
(or consumer-finance) company, 
credit union, industrial bank, indus- 
trial loan company, or mutual sav- 
ings and loan association. 

The borrower signs a contract( or 
note), promising to repay the loan 
by specified payments over a stated 
length of time. As security, he may 
put up the car itself, real estate or 
other property, stocks, or bonds. 
He may, in fact, secure the loan only 
by his signature. 

The interest rate on such loans va- 
ries with the security that is 
provided and, of course, with the 
lender: Commercial banks, for ex- 
ample, tend to charge low interest 


rates while a consumer finance com- 
pany (which borrows the money 
that it, in turn, lends) must neces- 
sarily charge higher interest rates. 

Having got the loan, the customer 
then takes his cash to the dealer to 
buy the car. (The dealer may not 
necessarily give him a discount for 
paying cash, however. Many pre- 
fer to participate in financing in or- 
der to make a double profit—first 
on the sale, and second on financ- 
ing charges.) 


Installment sales 

Under installment-sale credit, the 
consumer signs an installment-sale 
contract (which stipulates payment 
terms) at the dealer’s place of busi- 
ness, then gets his car. Most dealers 
do not have the resources to finance 
their own sales. So they use money 
provided by others—commercial 
banks, industrial banks, or any of 
the lending institutions previously 
mentioned. The dealer gets the 
money by selling to such institutions 
his installment-sale contract with the 
buyer. (Thus, the consumer could 
use money from the same source— 
say, a bank—whether he buys by 
installment loan or installment sale. ) 

The auto dealer may also sell his 
installment contracts to another kind 
of lending institution—the sales-fi- 
nance company. These are the 
companies established by manufac- 
turers to encourage installment buy- 
ing and to assist in financing install- 
ment sales. In fact, sales-finance 
companies handle well over 50 per 
cent of all auto installment sales. 
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Sales-finance companies are dom- 
inated by three organizations which, 
among them, do about 75 per cent of 
all such financing. “The Big Three,” 
as they are called, are the Commer- 
cial Credit Company, the Commer- 
cial Investment Trust Financial Cor- 
poration (usually referred to as 
C.L.T.), and General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. They are 
among the largest financial institu- 
tions in the world. 

Which is the better way to buy on 
time? It depends completely on the 
deal that you can make. In general, 
however, it’s less expensive to take 
an installment loan. On the other 
hand, financing through a dealer of- 
ten results in more lenient servicing 
of your account. 

In installment sales, the dealer 
usually determines the lender—i.e., 
decides to whom he will sell your in- 
stallment contract. But if you take 
an installment loan, which kind of 
lender is best? Again, it depends on 
the terms you can get. As a rule, the 
more conservative the lender’s poli- 
cies (in lending and investigating), 
the lower the interest rate. (The 
lenders’ thoroughness minimizes the 
unknowns in their risk.) On the 
other hand, the more liberal the 
lender’s requirements, the more 
you're likely to pay (in order to 
cover his broader risk). 


The costs of financing 

Financing means, of course, that 
someone lends you money to pay 
for your car. In exchange, you re- 
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pay the loan, plus interest and serv- 
ice charges. 

A word here about interest rates. 
Auto loans are usually financed at 
“discount” rates, which—on a year’s 
loan—usually amount to double the 
stated rate at simple interest. Ad- 
vertisements of auto loans at “6 per 
cent” or “6 per cent per annum” or 
“$6 on $100” usually mean that the 
true rate, figured at simple interest, 
is about 12 per cent. (For further 
explanation of discount rates, see 
How Good Is Your Credit? SUPER- 
VISORY MANAGEMENT, Nov., 1957.) 

Suppose you do your financing 
through the dealer. Some dealers 
have half a dozen lending agencies 
at their disposal (with rates within 
one house varying by as much as 
144 per cent). But the salesman is 
often encouraged to get the highest 
rate possible for financing. The dif- 
ference to the buyer can be large. 
Two thousand dollars at 5 per cent 
costs $100; at 7 per cent, $140. 

You usually have to pay also 
for insurance—plus _ investigating 
charges, filing fees, release-of-lien 
costs, and other flat charges in ad- 
dition to interest. Such extras vary, 
of course, with the lender. 

If all this seems forbidding, re- 
member that the rates charged for 
installment credit today are ex- 
tremely low compared with past 
rates. Today, a typical discount rate 
for new-car financing may range be- 
tween 5 and 7 per cent (between 
10 and 14 per cent in simple inter- 
est). 











You may, of course, pay either 
more or less. For example, if you 
pay for your car by making a col- 
lateral bank loan that is secured by 
stocks or real estate, you may get 
a low rate—perhaps 5 per cent. 
Loans (either from a bank or 
another lender) secured by your 
signature alone, however, would 
probably involve a high rate, per- 
haps as much as 12 per cent dis- 
count (24 per cent simple interest). 

It should be clear, then, that fi- 
nance charges can be tricky and 
may vary widely. 


The important questions 


There are, then, some important 
factors to consider about financing 
charges: 

1. Advertised rates for install- 
ment loans (or credit service 
charges) are frequently not the true 
interest rates. Therefore, select your 
lender cautiously, not merely on his 
advertised terms. 

2. Compute the total dollar cost 
of financing. Considering this cost, 
should you wait until you can pur- 
chase your car for cash—or on a 
larger down payment? Or do you 
need your car now, even though 





you have to pay extra for that priv- 
ilege? 

3. Compute the interest rate for 
financing. And compare the rates 
offered by several lenders to see who 
charges you the lowest interest. 

You can find the true interest 
rate by translating stated charges 
into simple interest. This may be a 
complicated process, however. If 
you can’t do it yourself, ask the 
lender to do so—or take the ques- 
tion to your bank. 

4. Cut down on interest 
‘charges by making your down pay- 
‘ment and monthly payments as 
large as you can. This will keep the 
time-payment period as brief as pos- 
sible. 

5. Consider the services offered 
by the lender. You may prefer to 
pay a slightly higher interest (say 
$10 more on $1,000) in order to 
gain other benefits or services. Such 
benefits may include: ease in quali- 
fying for credit, convenience in pur- 
chasing, availability of broad insur- 
ance coverage, prompt service on 
complaints, promptness and equity 
in insurance adjustments, flexibil- 
ity (and consideration) in the lend- 
er’s collection of your payments, 


your 
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ber, 1957. 





For further information on buying a car... 


READ THESE ARTICLES IN SA: 
e Shopping for a Used Car. Educational Division, Better Business Bureau. 


@ Auto Insurance: How Much and for What. By Michael H. Levy. Septem- 
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and, finally, the general ethical 


standards of the lender. 


Insurance coverage 
You can seldom finance a car 
without some insurance: The lender 
must protect his investment. There- 
fore, he will probably require pol- 
icies on the vehicle for collision, 
fire, theft, or comprehensive cover- 
age—windstorms, flood, and the 
like. His interest is in the car, not 
the passengers, and he probably 
won't require—or even ask about 
liability coverage. Nevertheless, 
it’s an excellent idea to have some. 
It’s common, but not compulsory, 
to include the cost of insurance pre- 
miums in your finance plan. If you 
do, you’re paying interest on the 
insurance charges. If, instead, you 
buy insurance directly from an 
agent or broker, you may still be 
able to arrange time payments for 
the premiums for a nominal fee. 
Wherever you get insurance, your 
lender may request that you con- 
tract for coverage that will extend 
for the full period of your debt to 
him—say, three years. This isn’t 
a bad idea, since it gives you pro- 
tection against rate increases (which 
have averaged about 15 per cent a 
year for the past four or five years). 





Checking on insurance 


Insurance rates are regulated by 
all states, and competition further 
tends to equate the differences. Still, 
there are factors that warrant close 
investigation: 

For example, check carefully on 
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the service you will get after an ac- 
cident. Some sources of insurance 
provide prompt service on claim ad- 
justments and the ability to go 
ahead with repairs within, say, 48 
hours. Others may take two weeks 
to investigate, evaluate, and settle 
your claim, delaying all repair work 
in the meantime. 

Be certain also that you're classi- 
fied in the correct premium group. 
Charges vary with the car’s use: 
Rates are higher for business drivers 
than for pleasure drivers, and high- 
est of all for cars driven by un- 
married men under 25. For the 
same car, One premium could cost 
$100.50, while another would be 
$163.50—a difference of $63 in a 
three-year contract. 

Finally, investigate the reputa- 
tion and general practices of the 
company that insures you. 


The purchase 


When you buy your car on time, 
read the contract thoroughly so that 
you understand exactly what you’re 
committing yourself to. It’s impor- 
tant to get a written, itemized list of 
all factors involved. The list will 
show exact costs and will help you 
to compare different financing plans. 
It will also promote better under- 
standing of the obligation that you 
are undertaking. Therefore, most 
reputable businessmen will be will- 
ing to provide the necessary infor- 
mation: 

1. Description of the car—make, 
model, motor number, serial num- 
ber, and a list of all accessories. 








2. Its cost price—tlet’s say 
$3,260. All new cars in the show- 
room (effective with 1959 models) 
must bear a show-it-all label on 
windshield or side window, giving 
such data as the final assembly 
point, the dealer’s name and loca- 
tion, method (and cost) of trans- 
porting the car to the dealer, acces- 
sories and their costs, and the retail 
delivered price suggested by the 
manufacturer. The posting of new- 
car prices is expected to cut down 
price juggling in the used-car mart, 
too. 
3. The 
$500. 

4. What you trade in, and the 
trade-in allowance—for instance, a 
1951 station wagon at $800. 

5. The balance due—the differ- 
ence between the cash price and 
the total of down payment and other 
credits—$1,960 in this example. 

6. Insurance costs, if any, in- 
cluded in the financing plans—say, 
$98. Be sure to obtain a description 
of each policy, plus the cost and 
coverage of each. 

7. Extra fees, if any, for credit 
investigation and/or other services 
—$6. 

8. The total amount to be fi- 
nanced—$2,064. 

9. Financing terms and charges 
for the full payment period—i.e., 
$5.75 per $100 per annum, dis- 
count, for 24 months: $237.36. 

10. Total amount owed on the 
contract—$2,301.36. 

11. Number and frequency of 
payments—24 monthly payments. 





down payment—say 








REMEMBER THESE POINTS 
1. Buy from a franchised dealer. 


2. Don’t sign anything until the 
whole deal has been spelled out. 
Then make sure the contract fol- 
lows the verbal agreement. 


3. If you’re buying on time, shop 
as carefully for your financing 
arrangement as you do for the 
car. 











12. Amount of each monthly pay- 
ment—$95.89. 


The contract 


Don’t under any circumstances 
sign a contract until it has been com- 
pletely and properly filled in. One 
expert in the field regretfully esti- 
mates that 99 per cent of his cus- 
tomers fail to comply with this rule. 
They thereby clear the way for un- 
scrupulous dealers to insert higher 
sales prices (or lower trade-in allow- 
ances, or higher finance charges or 
insurance costs) than those origi- 
nally quoted. If you disagree with 
parts of your contract, say so and 
have them altered before you sign. 
You cannot expect them to be 
changed afterwards. 

If you make a deposit (which is 
usually considered binding) and 
then back out of the deal before you 
sign the contract, you may not get 
your deposit back. But if the dealer 
—or the lender—repudiates the pro- 
posed sale, your deposit should be 
refunded. 

Also take the trouble to check the 
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contract for such factors as these: 
€To whom do you owe the money 
a bank, a dealer, or a sales-fi- 
nance company? If serious iliness 
interferes with prompt payment, for 
example, you'll want to contact the 
lender at once. Reputable firms will 
often prove sympathetic and help- 
ful. Remember, however, that it’s a 
good idea to keep some funds in re- 
serve to cover an emergency. 

{Do you get a rebate if you pay 
off the debt faster than the contract 
requires? Some lenders voluntarily 
give rebates; others do not. (Some 
states require by law a reasonable, 
minimum rebate. After the first 
year, however, this is seldom more 
than 20 per cent of the interest, so 
it’s not much of an advantage.) 

If you are late on a payment, is 
there a penalty fee? How much? 
What repossession rights does the 
holder of your contract have? Will 
you get fair notice before reposses- 
sion, any redemption after reposses- 
sion, any proceeds that might re- 
main if your car is resold? 

What is your liability? Some con- 
tracts specify that if your car is re- 
possessed, and if resale of the car 
by the contract holder fails to make 
good your debt, you may still be 
liable for the remainder. The lender 
could attach your salary to collect. 

Be sure to get a duplicate copy 
of the contract—plus any other pa- 
pers you have signed or policies you 
have paid for. In case of dispute, 
these serve as your legal evidence. 

All kinds of people can sell cars 
and lend money. The majority are 
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you’ve signed with atiyone, you're 
committed. The deal may be un- 
fair, but if it’s in contract form, its 
probably legal. : 

Remember, therefore, before you 
sign, that you don’t have to buy any 
car that you don’t want, nor finance 
it in a way that you don’t like, nor 
insure it with a company of which 
you disapprove, nor accept extras 
that you don’t want. You’re the cus- 
tomer, no matter who finances the 
deal. 


honest, but some are ai And once 


Beware of bait 

Watch out for bait advertising 
that lures you to a showroom with 
promises of incredible bargains. 
(Look intelligently for honest value, 
instead.) Bargain cars may _ be 
loaded with cost-boosting extras, or 
may be far below standard quality. 
Or the advertiser may tell you, 
“That car was just sold,” then switch 
his sales pitch to a more expensive 
—and possibly fraudulent—model. 

Be alert to “bushing” (or “low- 
bali’’)—the dealer’s offering great 
savings, then repudiating the agree- 
ment in favor of a revised, and more 
expensive, deal. For example, a 
buyer signs up at a very low sales 
price, and tells his friends about his 
fine bargain. But the dealer has not 
yet signed. A week later, the sales- 
man calls to explain, “the boss 
won't go for it. Why not up your 
offer $75? You'd still be getting a 


bargain.” Reluctantly, the buyer 
agrees. Another week later, the 


salesman is back: “Still no go; it will 





take another $75.” The salesman, 
himself, may at this point suggest 
calling it all off. But the buyer by 
that time probably has sold himself 
so thoroughly on the car that he 
can’t back out. Furthermore, the 
dealer’s possession of his signature 
has effectively kept him from look- 
ing elsewhere. 

How to beat such tactics? Make 
certain that you buy only from an 
authorized dealer and that whoever 
represents him in negotiations—or 
contract signing—is authorized to 
do so. 

¢Guard against bootleg cars— 
those offered by unauthorized deal- 





ers at “discount prices.” Such ve- 
hicles do not carry manufacturers’ 
warranties and may not even be ap- 
preciably cheaper than those from 
an authorized dealer. 

¢ Be wary of the independent deal- 
er who promises to let you “write 
your own contact.” Trade-in allow- 
ances, selling prices, and financing 
terms are determined by market 
and/or economic needs, as inter- 
preted by the dealer and lender— 
not by the whim of the buyer. 

© Don’t fall for the “option trick” 
sometimes employed when you 
road-test a used car. You think 
you're signing a receipt for your de- 


























At KMAFUAN 


“Do you realize how many things we already ‘have 
for which it is now later?” 
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posit (for taking the car), but you’re 
really signing an option to buy. If 
you decide against the car, the 
dealer keeps your deposit. Solu- 
tion: Read before you sign anything. 

Similarly, “subject-to-approval” 
clauses in any contract may mean 
approval by the seller—not by the 
customer. You'll avoid this one, too, 
if you read the small print. 

¢ Watch out for balloon notes— 
time-payment contracts in which 
the final installment is vastly out of 
proportion to the preceding pay- 
ments. For example, if confronted 
with an unexpected bill for $300 as 
your last (and immediately due) 
payment, you could lose your car 
and all your earlier payments. Avoid 
this trick by knowing what your spe- 
cific payments are to be before sign- 
ing any agreement. And, when sign- 
ing, make sure the contract says 
what it’s supposed to. 

e Another gimmick is the dealer’s 
promise of four-year financing. Few 
lenders will grant a loan on a car 
over a four-year period, however. 
What happens is that the loan is re- 
financed every year, at high cost to 
the buyer. 

e Suppose the buyer has no trade- 
in—and no money for a down pay- 
ment. Some auto salesmen will es- 
cort him to a personal loan company 
which will lend the money for the 
down payment. But the buyer ends 
up by paying, say, $52 a month on 
his personal debt of $500—plus 
regular payments for the car. He’s 
quickly in over his head and ends 
up losing the car. To avoid this mis- 
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take: Don’t get yourself stuck for 
higher payments than you can hon- 
estly afford. 

¢ Watch out for hidden gimmicks. 
If you’ve bargained for and won a 
good discount on a new car, the 
salesman may try to recoup profits 
by cheating you on accessories. He 
gives you a small heater instead of 
a large one; a standard instead of 
push-button radio; a hand-wind in- 
stead of electric clock. If you try to 
avoid all this by ordering a stripped- 





WHEN YOU BUY A CAR— 
BEWARE OF THESE TRAPS 


e Impossible bargains 

e “Write-your-own” contracts 
e Bootleg cars 

e “Balloon” notes 

@ The “option trick” 

e Price packing 











down model, the dealer may stall 
you on delivery. Your most effec- 
tive countermeasure: Have every 
item and accessory described in the 
sales contract and countersigned by 
the manager (not the salesman). 

e In some states, you can secure 
low interest rates on auto loans (per- 
haps even without collision insur- 
ance) from specific lenders—who 
take a chattel mortgage for the loan. 
This means that the lender can seize 
anything you've mortgaged if you 
default. Your best bet to avoid the 
pitfall: Don’t go in for this type of 
financing unless you are sure you 
can make payments on time. 











¢Be alert for the dealer who 
offers ‘“‘complete-coverage” insur- 
ance, suggesting (but not prom- 
ising) that the limited coverage he 
offers covers a great deal more.than 
it actually does. Antidote: Pin him 
down—in writing. 

¢ Watch out for price packing— 
extra charges that are added to the 
sales price, the financing agreement, 
the insurance premiums, or any- 
where else they can be concealed. 
Packing easily compensates the 
dealer for whatever “savings” he’s 
allowed you—if not more. Prices 
are easiest to pack when the buyer 
signs a blank contract, having been 
assured that “You don’t have to 
wait—the clerk will fill it out later.” 
Counteract such practices by sign- 
ing only properly completed docu- 
ments. 

¢ Have your sales contract specify 
that the trade-in allowance will re- 
main firm between the time of pur- 
chase and delivery of the new car 
(provided, of course, that there is 
no appreciable change in the con- 
dition of the traded automobile). 
Otherwise, the dealer may try to 


pay less than he promised on the 
trade-in. 

Keep possession of your trade-in 
car (and its registration) until the 
dealer delivers your new one. A dis- 
honest dealer who holds your pres- 
ent car (or its title) might be able 
to pressure you into a revised con- 
tract. 

e If you live in a city or state that 
has a sales tax, make sure it is com- 
puted on the price of the car only 
(exclusive of federal excise taxes). 


It’s a horse trade 

Everything about a car purchase 
is subject to negotiation. Choosing 
the make and model may be the 
simplest—and most enjoyable— 
part. But it pays—in cash—to be 
careful in picking your dealer, your 
financing plan, and your lender. 

And remember that it’s no sin to 
pay cash. As responsible lenders ex- 
plain it, “The cheapest way to buy 
anything is to pay cash out of one’s 
reserves. The most expensive way is 
to pay down as little as possible and 
to take as long as possible to pay 
off the balance.” 





Teamwork Break 


TO GIVE EACH EMPLOYEE the big picture of company operations, one 


manufacturer has 
break” 





instituted an 
a comprehensive plant tour during which employees see 


annual three-hour “teamwork 


representative factory and office procedures and trace one product 
operation from start to finish. Led by retired employees, the ten- 
man tours are climaxed by lunch with a company executive. Man- 
agement of the company (Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse) feels 
that the benefits are weil worth the 7,500 man-hours involved each 


year. 


Employee Relations Bulletin 
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Building Better Work Habits 


Ww" CAN A SUPERVISOR DO about 
a man with poor work habits? 
The most obvious approach—threat 
of disciplinary action—is usually the 
least effective, and should only be 
used as a last resort. There are a num- 
ber of more constructive approaches: 

1. Watch the work pattern. In the 
daily routine, a worker may follow 
the repetitive pattern of his job more 
or less unthinkingly. Although this 
isn’t necessarily undesirable in itself, 
wasteful activities may begin to de- 
velop. Observing the worker’s job pat- 
tern is a basic step in helping him to 
improve poor habits. 

2. Replace a bad habit with a good 
one. The primary tool in improving 
work habits is substitution. This tech- 
nique was used effectively with one 
man who always fumbled away the 
first few hours of the day, and some- 
times never did pick up the pace. As 
a cure, his supervisor assigned him a 
tough chore that had to be done first 
thing in the morning: compiling some 
important information about the work 
of the night shift and getting it on the 
boss’s desk within 20 minutes of start- 
ing time. The momentum of this fast 


start carried him in high gear through 
the whole day. 

3. Start the new employee out right. 
Many a poor work habit of a decade’s 
standing was born the morning the 
man began on the job. Yet this is the 
easiest time to establish good work 
habits, because the new employee is 
eager to do his best. Before his work 
cycle becomes a matter of habit, it 
should be closely observed to make 
sure that no poor work habits are be- 
ing formed that will be difficult to 
break later. (The importance of a 
good start is discussed in detail in 
The First Day Makes the Difference, 
starting on page 2 of this issue of 
SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT—ED. ) 

4. Motivate better habits. If the 
supervisor can convince an employee 
that a new work pattern will benefit 
him, he will be likely to adopt the 
habit—and hang on to it. If there is no 
monetary incentive, if often helps to 
show the employee that the new meth- 
od is really less fatiguing or less dan- 
gerous, or that it eliminates some dif- 
ficulty he has been experiencing. In 
some cases, the opportunity for ad- 
vancement is good motivation. It may 
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help to point out that by working 
more effectively, the employee actu- 
ally increases his security and oppor- 
tunity, since he is helping to improve 
the company’s competitive position. 

5. Try the job yourself. Sometimes 
your impression of a worker’s effi- 
ciency can be way off base. By trying 
his job yourself, you may discover 
that his work habits are actually good, 
but that his output is low because of 
factors in the job beyond his control. 
On the other hand, many an experi- 
enced employee is working at peak 
performance but makes it look so easy 
that he seems to be coasting on the 
job. Before sailing into a worker who 
seems too relaxed on his job, you’d 
better take his place for a little while. 

6. Set a good example. Recently, a 
manager, who was escorting a visitor 
through a medical-supply plant, 
spotted a small piece of debris on the 
floor. Breaking off his conversation, 
he walked over and picked up the 
scrap. 

He recognized the fact that the 
boss’s example has a way of trans- 
mitting itself to the entire organization. 


7. Work with the informal organ- 
ization. All workers join informal 
groups based upon occupation or oth- 
er ties such as age, school, or off-the- 
job interests. These cliques often con- 
trol the output of their members 
through ostracism of people who don’t 
stay in line. A good worker may be 
soldiering because he doesn’t want to 
be on the outs with his fellow work- 
ers. 

By working within these informal 
groups, the supervisor can enlist their 
support of performance standards. 
The groups themselves will then en- 
force the work habits of their mem- 
bers. 

8. Get employee participation. If 
the employee is personally involved in 
working out ways of improving his 
work pattern, the chances are that the 
improvements will stick. Not only is 
he in the best position to figure out 
where changes can be made, but he’ll 
be enthusiastic about carrying out his 
own ideas. 

@ George S. Odiorne 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
November, 1958, p. 96:4 


Boost Production: Work Safely 


THE SUPERVISOR WITH the best safety records usually has good pro- 
duction, quality, and cost records, too. This relationship between 
safety, production, and cost has been known for a long time. It is 
easily understood. An employee may perform an unsafe act several 
times without being hurt—but, most likely, not without costing the 
supervisor’s section a considerable amount of money in slipshod work, 
damaged material, or delays in production. A tool or a part falling from 
a table and crushing a worker's toe is a dramatic reminder that many 
parts or tools have fallen without hitting a foot; but nevertheless, it 
adds to expense in damaged material, reduced quality, and delay. 


—RUuUSSELL DEREAMER 


from Modern Safety Practices, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958 
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Ideas: Down the Drain or Up the Line? 


UPERVISORS get plenty of sound, 
S workable ideas that go down the 
drain because of a poor job of selling 
them to higher management. If a sup- 
ervisor has a project in mind that re- 
quires the approval and cooperation of 
his boss, what can he do to give his 
idea a fighting chance for acceptance? 
Here are some practical guides: 

e First, be sure it’s really a good idea 
before you present it. Talk it over pri- 
vately with someone in the company 
who can give you expert advice: an 
accountant, an engineer, someone in 
the sales department. You may learn 
that your idea for a new product has 
a bug in it that you were too close to 
the project to see. Or that a plan simi- 
lar to yours was tried three years ago 
by your predecessor. 

Conversely, such talks may help you 
expand your idea. When Alexander 
Graham Bell first conceived the idea 
of talking over a wire, he planned to 
do no more than write an article for a 
scientific journal. Then he mentioned 
the idea to Joseph Henry, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Henry 
told Bell that he had the germ of a 
great invention, and this reaction in- 
spired Bell to do the job himself. 

This doesn’t mean that when you 
first get an inspiration, you should 
rush out to tell it to someone. Keep it 
under wraps until the first fine frenzy 
has been succeeded by a cooler, more 
analytical mood. “When I get a flash, 
I don’t even tell my wife about it at 
first,” says one manager. “If I bottle 
the idea inside my own head it builds 
up a pressure that forces further cere- 
bration. To talk about it at this stage 
simply releases that pressure prema- 


turely, and I’ve lost the drive I need 
to do anything with it.” 

In evaluating your own ideas, a list 
of six criteria issued by Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company to their employ- 
ees may prove useful. These criteria 
are: 

1. Will more work be produced? 

2. Will better work be produced? 

3. Will quality be maintained de- 
spite increased quantity? 

4. Will the proposed change pay 
for itself? 

5. Will working conditions be im- 
proved? 

6. If it were your plant and your 
money, would you make the change? 

Assuming your idea meets enough 
of these criteria, how do you go about 
selling it to your boss? 

@In most cases, you should get to 
the point right at the start of your 
presentation. Sometimes, however, 
when the proposal is a radical one or 
has previously been turned down, it is 
wiser to use a less direct approach. 

e State your case in quantitative, 
specific terms whenever possible. Use 
names, places, figures. Cite precedents 
if you can find them. Your boss will 
be impressed, for instance, with the 
information that the idea you are sug- 
gesting is being used successfully by 
another company in your field. 

e Be careful not to overstate your 
case. An outside salesman is expected 
to exaggerate the merits of his propo- 
sition, and allowance is made for that 
fact. But in selling an idea within your 
company, no such tolerance can be 
anticipated. The moment you say 
something that your boss knows, or 
even suspects, is stretching the facts. 
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he is strongly inclined to discount 
your whole story. 

@On the other hand, don’t state 
your case apologetically. For exam- 
ple, if you know that it will take $500 
to make a reasonable start with your 
project, ask for that much and don’t 
whisper the figure. Maybe you won't 
get it all, but your chances are better 
if you ask for what you really need to 
do the job properly. 

© Be ready to answer objections that 
may be raised about your idea. There 
are a number of common objections 
that can be anticipated: 

“It will offend certain individuals 

or groups.” 

“That’s getting out of our function.” 


“It has been tried—and it failed.” 

“It costs too much.” 

“This isn’t the right time to make 

such a change.” 

@ What do you do when—even after 
you have answered all objections— 
the boss says no? You will, of course, 
have to accept the decision—for the 
moment, at least. But later, if events 
change the picture so that your idea 
stands a better chance of approval, it 
may be possible for you to bring it up 
again. Good ideas can have more than 
one life. If you’re sure you have some- 
thing good, don’t be easily unsold on 
it. 

@ Fred DeArmond 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
September, 1958, p. 57:3 


Ten Common Problems of Discipline 


ACH DISCIPLINE CASE the supervisor 
E must cope with has its own special 
problems. To make sure his decisions 
will stand up under fire, he should 
know some of the criteria that arbitra- 
tors apply to specific types of discipli- 
nary infractions. Here are guides for 
action in ten common discipline prob- 
lems: 

1. Absenteeism. Arbitrators say an 
employer is entitled to full services of 
his workers except for reasonable time 
off for illnesses and serious obligations 
like attending funerals. The crucial 
question is: How many absences does it 
take to make the absenteeism chronic 
or excessive? There is no flat rule, but 
arbitrators usually consider the follow- 
ing factors, assigning varying weights 
to each: 


How long was the employee 
absent? 

. What kind of job was he ab- 
sent from? 

. Were there other employees 
with similar records? 

How were these other employ- 
ees handled? 

What steps did the employer 
take to help improve the employee's 
record? 

Did the employee receive am- 
ple warning before he was fired? 

2. Loafing. Although high on the 
list of costly plant offenses, loafing is 
one of the hardest on which to make a 
discharge stick. The company must 
show that more was involved than an 
occasional chat with the man on the 
next machine, a casual visit down the 
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aisle, or an accidental overstay of a 
rest period. The company must show 
that production was adversely affected, 
that the infractions were habitual, and 
in most instances (at least before the 
discharge penalty can be invoked) that 
the employee received ample warning. 

3. Poor performance. Before you 
can fire an employee for doing a poor 
job, you must show that your plant has 
reasonable standards of performance 
for that job, and that the employee 
failed to meet them. Just your say-so 
may not be enough. You can make the 
best case by presenting the arbitrator 
with werk sheets, production records, 
and examples of off-standard perform- 
ance. You must also be able to show 
that the poor performance was entirely 
the fault of the employee. A penalty 
may not stick if the employee wasn’t 
given adequate training or if he was 
given a job way over his head. Finally, 
you must be able to refute any union 
argument that the machine or material 
was partially to blame or that super- 
vision was inadequate. 

4. Abusive language. Arbitrators 
discount mere personality conflicts be- 
tween supervisors and workers. It’s 
when workers become too abusive that 
you have a case—but usually one that 
isn’t easy to prove. 

Unions fight hard on profanity cases. 
They fear that management will fire 
good employees for using profane lan- 
guage even when it is used in a harm- 
less or kidding way. The arbitrator in 
one case said that management has the 
right to fire an employee when the 
language is used insultingly—but not 
when it is used amiably. 

5. Insubordination. When an em- 
ployee refuses to accept a job assign- 
ment, you can penalize him. Arbitra- 
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tors have clearly proclaimed: Unless 
the assignment is hazardous, is injuri- 
ous to the employee’s health (accord- 
ing to his doctor), or violates some law, 
the employee must accept the task and 
grieve later—even if the employee and 
union feel the union contract has been 
violated. 

Many insubordination cases involve 
employees’ refusal to work overtime. 
Most union contracts have overtime- 
assignment clauses, generally including 
safeguards that state when overtime 
can be required, how it must be shared, 
how much advance notice is necessary. 
These clauses are strictly enforced by 
arbitrators. 

6. Wildcat strikes. Arbitrators will 
usually support discharges for strikes, 
slowdowns, or walkouts that violate a 
no-strike clause. But the employee 
must prove that the penalized employ- 
ees actually were involved. 

7. Striking the boss. Taking a swat 
at the boss in the plant is almost always 
cause for discharge. Doing it outside 
the plant can bring the same penalty, 
if it is directly connected with some 
incident that occurred at the plant. 

8. Drinking. Drinking should not be 
management’s concern, say most arbi- 
trators, unless it has a direct effect on 
business, the job, or the company’s 
public relations. But if there is such an 
effect, the employee need not be a 
roaring drunk to justify a discharge. 

As a rule, the smell of liquor on an 
employee’s breath is not sufficient to 
establish his drunkenness in the eyes of 
most arbitrators. Proof of the alleged 
drinking or drunkenness must be con- 
clusive. 

9. Gambling. Arbitrators do not get 
especially excited about gambling. 
They ‘nsist on these criteria: 








. . . Evidence must be clear and 
convincing. 

. . » You cannot fire an employee 
for his first offense unless he is con- 
nected with professional gambling or 
unless he has been properly warned in 
advance of the probable penalty he 
will incur. 

10. Stealing. Arbitrators turn a 
sharp eye on discharges for stealing. 
When you fire an employee for being 
dishonest, you destroy his reputation in 
the neighborhood and his prospects for 
finding work elsewhere. Arbitrators 
therefore want to be sure: 

. . . Was he the one who did it, 
beyond any reasonable doubt? 

. . . Did he intend to steal or be 
dishonest? 

. . . Was the value of the stolen 
item substantial? 

















... Were there any extenuating 
circumstances? 

Here, more than in any other area, 
arbitrators delve into extenuating cir- 
cumstances and try to mitigate penal- 
ties. 

For example, an employee of one 
company was fired for taking a truck 
canopy for his own use. “Reinstate him 
without back pay,” the arbitrator or- 
dered. Although granting that the theft 
was wrong, the arbitrator reduced the 
penalty because the employee did not 
realize the seriousness of the act. He 
had made no attempt to conceal it 
from the company; he had talked 
openly about it to other employees; 
and a lead man who saw him take the 
canopy did not attempt to stop him. 

®@ Paul A. King 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND 


MAINTENANCE 
Vol. 116, no. 6, p. 82:6 
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Writing Reports That Get Results 


ftps STEADILY GROWING importance 
of written reports has made it in- 
creasingly vital for supervisors to make 
sure that their report writing imple- 
ments communication and doesn’t hin- 
der it. A lack of clarity or a clumsy 
presentation of the facts can mean dis- 
torted information all the way up the 
line to top management. 

Correct information in itself does not 
make a report effective. Other factors 
are just as important: vocabulary, 
grammatical consistency, and above 
all, conciseness of style. Here are some 
guides to writing reports that really 
communicate: 

Directness: Avoid suspense and get 
to the point at once, by stating the 
problem, the methods used to investi- 
gate it, and the findings. If the reader 
does not find such basic information 
at the very beginning, he may toss the 
report aside as being too time consum- 
ing to warrant further reading. 

Form: Begin each section with a 
summary of generalized findings and 
then go on to a detailed breakdown. 
This will accommodate the reader who 
has to “get a pretty good idea” of the 
contents in a hurry. 

Thoroughness: Without being ver- 
bose, make the report as comprehen- 
sive as possible, so that few questions 
need be asked about the information 
being presented. 

Conciseness: Read and reread your 
draft until you are absolutely satisfied 


that 1) only pertinent information is 
included, 2) needless words, sentences, 
and even whole paragraphs have been 
eliminated, and 3) there are no unnec- 
essary digressions. 

Wordiness is a common pitfall. 
Much of it can be eliminated by using 
one-word synonyms for common 
phrases. Don’t overdo fill-in phrases 
like “in any event,” “as you will note,” 
“in the meantime.” 

Readability: Watch the length of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. Be sure that the 
clauses in a sentence, the sentences in a 
paragraph, and the paragraphs in a sec- 
tion are in logical sequence. 

Objectivity: Personal opinions (based 
on preconceptions of the subject), load- 
ed words, or deliberate slanting of the 
facts are out of place in an objective 
report. Be sure that conclusions follow 
logically from the facts presented, and 
that any recommendations are based on 
these conclusions. 

Sources: Remember that a report 
may be used for future reference. Pro- 
vide adequate sources for all informa- 
tion so that the report will still be useful 
no matter when it is referred to. 

Appearance: The final version of the 
report should be well spaced and accu- 
rately typed. Correct punctuation, clear 
titles and subtitles, and consistently 
used indentations contribute to both 
appearance and readability. 

® From A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE 


REPORT WRITING 
Published by Industrial Relations News 
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OUR OPINION OF PEOPLE depends less upon what we see in them 
than upon what they make us see in ourselves. 
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Older Workers Prove Their Worth 


N THE YEARS immediately ahead, the 
I growth of the U.S. economy will de- 
pend more and more on the older work- 
er. During the next five years we will 
actually see a decrease in the number of 
people between 25 and 35 entering the 
U.S. workforce. Currently, it is estimat- 
ed that the number of those too young 
to work and of those old enough to re- 
tire is increasing three times as rapidly 
as those within “standard” work-age 
limits. 

Can older workers measure up to the 
challenge? The answer seems to be a 
very definite yes, judging from evidence 
gathered from surveys, studies, and 
other sources. In fact, statistics show 
that, contrary to popular belief, the 
older employee may be the most valu- 
able worker on the payroll today. 

In recent years, a number of devel- 
opments have enabled the older worker 
to increase his efficiency until, in some 
areas, it exceeds that of younger work- 
ers. Improved working conditions have 
played a major role. With new lifting 
and carrying devices, for example, the 
older man does not need the strength of 
youth. 

New drugs and better medical care 
have lessened the hazard of serious, 
disabling illness among older workers. 
Moreover, the life span is steadily in- 
creasing—it has stretched ten years 
since the turn of the century. And the 
later years of a man’s life may easily be 
his most productive, since he has a tre- 
mendous volume of experience to draw 
on. 

Older people have achieved superior 
records in a number of areas. For in- 
stance, the motor-vehicle death rate in 
the 45-64 age group is lower than that 
in the 15-24 age group. Attitudes to- 
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ward older airplane pilots have changed 
sharply in recent years, because the 
records show that older pilots have 
safer flying records than younger ones. 
The retirement age for pilots in some 
airlines has been raised to just above 60. 
CAA records show that student pilots 
in the 50-55 age group have an over-all 
safety record five times better than stu- 
dents in the 20-25 age group. 

It is important, in considering the 
older worker, to keep in mind that there 
is more than one kind of age. There is 
emotional age: the degree of maturity, 
reliability, and ability to cope with dis- 
turbing problems. There is intellectual 
age: the amount of knowledge that 
has been acquired, the ability to ac- 
quire more, and the degree of experi- 
ence in applying it. There is physical 
age: the over-all condition of a man’s 
physical system. Last—and least im- 
portant—there is chronological age 

A man’s birth date will not tell an 
employer what he needs to know about 
a prospective worker. Can he do the 
job? Is he likely to be a reliable, loyal 
employee long enough to warrant mak- 
ing the necessary investment in hiring 
and training him? These are the things 
an employer want to know. And statis- 
tics show that the lost time, turnover, 
and problems involved in fitting an em- 
ployee into the workforce are lowest 
with workers over 45. 

The factors that make older men de- 
sirable employees add up to a persua- 
sive total. More and more companies 
are finding that the investments they 
have made in hiring older workers are 
being returned many times. 

@ O. M. Aders 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


OF TRAINING DIRECTORS 
November, 1958, p. 11:5 
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Big Spenders 


THE AVERAGE American spent $1,188 in retail stores in 1957, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Census Bureau. The biggest expenditure was for 
food—an average of $284 per capita. Last year’s total of $200 billion 
in retail sales set a new all-time high—an increase of $10.6 billion 
over 1956. 
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“Would you tell Mr. Dudley that a group of small 
businessmen is here to see him?” 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is published annually in the December 
issue. The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published 
by The H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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AMA’‘s newest handbook 


for supervisors . . 


LEADERSHIP 
ON THE JOB 


Guides to Good 


Supervision 





Drawn from the best in Supervisory Management, LEADERSHIP ON 
THE Jos fills the need for a single volume of authoritative, up-to-date 
information on the newest supervisory practices. Like Supervisory 
Management itself, it offers — 


e practical discussions of the supervisor's expanding role in 


company operations, 
e proven solutions to specific supervisory problems, and 


e workable guides to better human relations for the supervisor. 


The articles in LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos—selected and edited by the 
staff of Supervisory Management —are particularly valuable for the super- 
visor because of their realistic, common-sense approach to his special 
requirements. In every respect, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos is a timely, 
significant addition to AMA’s basic bookshelf for supervisors. 


CONTENTS: The Manager's Job. Communication Is Management. 
Building and Developing a Competent Workforce. Employee Attitudes: 
The “Raw Materials” of Morale. Special Personnel Problems. Managing 
Your Job. Union-Management Relations. The Job Beyond the Job: 


Community Relations. 


304 pages $6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SD, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax 
for orders to be delivered in New York City. 














